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PREPACK 



On April 8t 196$# President Roland R* De Earco net with the Educational 
Policy CcoBiittac of Pinch College and the Dean# Dr« Rodney Feldert to 
discuss the possibility of master's degree work at Finch* 

Interest in the subject had been developing at the college for some 
time* The question had been raised more than once at faculty meetingSf 
it appears no less than five thnes in the minutes of the Education^ 
Policy Committee for 1963-65* The chairman of the Committee had dis- 
cussed the matter with the Dean* who* with the President's approval* 
had prepared a preliminary sua^ey* The meeting with President De Earco 
on April 6 was az*ranged to provide an opportimity for thoroufdi discussion 
and* if possible* agreement on a program to inclement full Investigation 
of the idea* 

Discussion confinned the fact that a major study would be needed* In 
view of this* President De Marco made the following proposal: 

That a Pinch faculty member be asked and* if willing* 
be appointed to study master's degree programs for 
small colleges and* in particular* to study the feasi- 
bility of establishing such a program at Pinch College* 

This proposal won the unanimous support of the Committee* On May 1|.* 
with Comnittee recomendation* it was brou^t before the Finch faculty 
and again received unanimous endorsement* 

I was then chairman of the Educational Policy Coimaittee* and soon after 
faculty endorsement of the proposal I was asked by the President to 
undertake the study* I agreed* though fully aware of the difficulty 
and magnitude of the task* because I felt it to be of great importance 
to the college* Arrangements were made with the cooperation of ray 
departmental chairman* Dr* Jeremy Bagster-Collins* to relieve me of 
part of my teachi.ng load to provide time for the necessary research* 

On May 2$ I spoke ot a regular meeting of the Board of Trustees to 
inform them of the background of the study and its goals* No action 
of the Board was necessary at that time* but channels of communication 
were opened so that the Board might be kept informed as the study 
progressed* Since then* as sections of the report have been sub^tted 
to President De Marco* he has arranged for duplication and distribution 
to all members of the faculty* the administration* and the Board* 



The orientation of the project from the beginning has been to place 
the question of master's degree work at Findh in the context of a 
broad understanding of master's degree programs in American education 
today* To evaluate the role of the small college* and of Pinch in 
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partleolar# It has been naeessarj to see the larger background— not In 
every detail but as It affects the function and structure of for 
the degree In a small Institutional setting* Is there a present need 
for master's degree programs# and Is a future need likely? VOiat are 
the academic and professional functions of the degree? iVhat Is the 
relationship of the master's to undergraduate work? to doctoral 
programs? v/hat patterns have been established for master's degree 
programs# and what are the significant recent developments? Are trends 
discernible? What are the main polrts of difference between programs 
at liberal arts colleges# especially the smaller colleges# and programs 
at large institutions? Gan the colleges make any special contribution? 
Vftiat effect does the establishment of a master's degree program have 
on a college# especially on the undergraduate program? How large a 
faculty is needed# and with vdiat qualifications? til/hat library and other 
educational facilities are required? What standards and guidelines have 
been established by accrediting associations# state departments of 
education# and other associations and advisory bodies? 

With such questions in mind# the study was planned in three stages* 

The first would be a general orientation# to be achieved primarily 
through wide reading in the literature of the subject# attendance at 
conferences# and discussions with educators broadly Involved in the 
field* The second would be a close examination of various types of 
programs In operation# especially lnq[>ortant recent developments In 
master's degree work* This would be achieved through visits to 
selected Institutions to observe their programs and talk v/ith the ad- 
ministrators# faculty members# and students concerned; through corre- 
spondence with program directors at other institutions; and throu^pi 
supplementary reading and comparisons of program policy and structure* 
Finally# in the light of an evaluation of needs and resources# recom- 
mendations for Finch College would be made* 

These stages of Investigation have become the main divisions of the 
report which follows* Part One surveys the subject for a comprehensive 
view* Part Two examines closely three significant developments in 
master's degree work: ”UA-3" programs# special programs in teacher 
education# and programs of study overseas* Part Three offers conclusions 
and reconmiendations* The approach throughout has been at the level of 
Institutional policy# since the specifics of departmental programs 
would properly have to be developed by the departments concerned# working 
with the appropriate faculty-administrative consnlttees* 



1 can thank here only a few of the many persona idio# through their 
knowledge and generosity# have contributed to the preparation of this 
report* At Finch College I should like to make (plateful acknowledgnent 
In particular to President Roland De Uarco for his constructive and 
unfailing Interest# to Dean Rodney Felder# to Dr* Jeremy Bagster-Colllns# 
and to many other colleagues on the faculty and staff* 1 am appreciative 
of thB opportunity given me by the Middle States Association# especially 

by Dr* F* Taylor Jones and Dean Albert B* Meder# to participate In the 
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Lehl£^ University Ca^e Study of October 1966^ frcm tdileh I learned 
much of value* I shoi0.d like to thank Ulss A* Jean Kennedy and other 
staff tnembers of the New York State Department of Educe t Ion at Albany 
for Information on evaluation and certification policies; Mrs* Natalie 
Baddcn of the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion for Information and literature on experimental programs; Miss 
Sandra Krebs of Education and V/orld Affairs for Information and per- 
mission to use the files of that organization In studying American- 
sponsored programs overseas; and staff members of the Institute of 
International Education for lists and information about overseas programs* 

At Institutions I have visited, I am grateful for the generous coopera- 
tion of administrators and members of the faculty: at the City University 
of New York, Doan Mina Rees of the Graduate School, Dean Ruth G* V/elntra^ 
of Hunter College, Professors Max Eckstein and Ernest Schwarcz of !^ueens 
College; at Columbia University, Dean Ralph S* Halford of the Graduate 
Faculties, Professor Raymond A* Ducharmo, Jr., of Teachers College, and 
Dean Henry Boorse of Barnard; at Elmira College, Professor Barbara V/« 
Northrup; at Falrlolj^ Dickinson University at Wroxton, England, Dean 
Loyd Haborly; ;at Lehigh University, all who cooperated In the Middle 
States Case Study; at Mount Holyoke College, Dean Merlbeth E. Cameron, 
and Profersors Mary S. Benson, Margaret Boyd, Jane L. Maxwell, and 
Jean Sudrann; at the New School for Social Research, Dean Joseph L* 
Greenbaum and Professor Philip J* Nelson; at Now York University, 

Dean Ralph A. Ranald; at Sarah Lawrence College, President Esther 
Raushenbush, Dean Jacquelyn Mattfeld, and members of the Committee on 
Graduate Study; at Smith College, Doan Kenneth Shork,and Professors 
Louis Cohn-Haft and Lav/rence A* Fink; at V/agner College, Dean J* J. 

Boles; at Wells College, Professor Dlether G. Markees, Dean Chester F* 
Nat\mewlcz, and Professors D* Joy Hiunes, Marlon K. Mabey, and Marlon 
Sonnenfeld; at Yeshlva University, Dean Joseph B* Glttler. 

Those who have coi'rosponded with mo regarding 'various aspects of programs 
and policies include Dean Keith Aldrich, University of California at 
Santa Barbara; Sister M. Benevenuta, Rosary College; Dean Eleanor A* 

Bliss, Bryn Mawr College; Dean Robert A* Bryan, University of Florida; 
Professor Lyman B. Burbank, Vanderbilt University; Professor Robert N* 

B\ish, Stanford University; Dean John J. Carey, Florida State University; 
Sister Mario Carolyn, O.P., Barry College; Professor James L. Cato, 
University of Chicago; Professor Alfred A. Cave, University of Utah; 

Mr. John Chase, U.S« Office of Education; Sister James Claudia, O.P., 

Siena Heights College; Professor Robert Clausen, Now York University; 

Dean Susan ?. Cobbs, Swarthmore College; Professor IVllllam Cofflold, 

Kansas State University; Professor Joseph Cohen, Tulane University; 
Professor Louise Cowan, University of Dallas; Professor Mario Domandl, 
Vassar College; Professor Malcolm P. Douglais, Claremont Graduate School 
and University Center; Dean J« E. Elmore, Eu Iham College; Dean Robert 
P. Forth, Maryland Institute College of Art; Professor William H« Forthmam, 
Washington University; Doan Margery S. Poste', Hollins College; Professor 
Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin; Profes )r P. Smith Pussner, Rood 
College; Dean Elizabeth Goon, Gouchor Colleg« Professor Robert Gilmore, 
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University of New Hani5>8hlrej Professor Ellis A* Hagstrom, Emory Univer- 
sity; Dean Ricliard C» Hawk, University of Chicago; Professor John 
Herbert# Reed College; Dean Alan M* Hollinsworth, Indiana University; 
Professor Allan S« Hurlburt, Duke University; Professor lyilllam W» 
Jellema, University of Michigan; Professor John R* Jones, Jr«, Southern 
Methodist University; Professor William H* Jones, Emory University; 
Professor William M« Jones, University of Missoiirl; Doan Richard A» 
Kelley, Tufts University; Dean Nathaniel C* Kendrick, Bowdoln College; 
Dean John W* Kennedy, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; 

Dean John S« Kleffer, St* John’s College; Dean Benjamin W* Labaree, 
V/illlams College; Mrs* Eleanor Lane, Stanford University; Professor 
Prank Laycock, Oberlln College; Professor Richard H* Leach, Duke 
University; Professor Robert B* Lee, University of Colordao; Professor 
Benjamin W* McCashland, University of Nebraska; Professor Merle B* 

Marks, University of Southern California; Professor George 0* Marshall# 
University of Georgia; Professor William H* Masterson, Rice University; 
Professor Richard B* Morland, Stetson University; Dean Henry Noss, 

New York University; Professor Thomas V/* Parker, University of Arizona; 
Dean Rosemary Plerrel, Pembroke College; Professor David E* Purpel# 
Harvard University; Professor Charles P* Re as oner. New York University; 
Professor Maxine G* Roberts, University of Pittsburg; Professor 
Henry S* Robinson, American School of Classical Studies at Athens; 

Mr* Hammond M* Rolph, University of Southern California; Dean Sidney 
Roseriblum, University of Nev/ Mexico; Professor John H* Sandberg, 

Carnegie Institute of Teclmology; Professor Edward Sarmiento, Saint 
Louis University; Dean Leon Shoob, Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies; 
Professor Elmer R* Smith, Brown University; Professor Ernest Stabler# 
Wesleyan University; Miss Joan Sutton, Antioch College; Professor 
Orville J* Sweeting, Yale University; Mrs* Lisa H* Tate, Bennington 
College; Miss Dorothy M* Taylor, Temple University Tyler School of 
Art; Professor Glynn Thomas, University of Wyoming; Mr* James P* 

Thurber, Jr*, Standord University; Professor Richard Toven, New York 
University; Dean Prank J* Vattano, University of Denver; Professor 
John Walton, the Johns Hopkins University; Professor Donald J* Wehmeyer, 
University of Notre Dame; Dean Robert B* Whitney, Amherst College; 
Professor Edward Younger, University of Virginia; Dean Herwig G* 
Zauchenberger, Yale University* I make grateful aclmov;ledgment to all* 

Finally, I should like to thank Miss Leslie Page and the secretarial 
staff of Pinch College for their care, patience, said good humor in 
typing correspondence and mimeographing sections of the report* 

C* H* 



Finch College 
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I. NEED FOR GRADUATE PROGRAMS 



The need for programs of graduate study in the United States is greater now than 
at any time in the past and is increasing year by year. Frcm 1910 to I960 the 
over-all college and university population increased tenfold, but graduate school 
enrollments increased more than thirtyfold. Fr<mi 19^0 to 1965 the number of bach- 
elor's degrees awarded annually increased from 186,500 to 525,000, or 2&1^; during 
the same period the number of graduate degrees increased from 30,021 to 126,300, or 
U21jf. In the number of master's degrees alone, there was an increase of about 
10,000 during the qpiadJC year 196U-65, to make a total of 112,200 awarded in 1965* 

This increase has occurred in response to demands of the times. The "explosion” 
of information and scholarship in virtually all academic and professional fields 
has made study beyond the bachelor's degree as necessary for advancement as it is 
rewarding for personal satisfaction. Teciwiicx's ttu bjljl levexs must now nave acvanceci 

degrees , as must many, who enter such fields as psyoholo^, 

social work, art history, library service, business and industrial research, and 

government. 

The institutions awarding graduate degrees vary in type frcm large xiniversities to 
small colleges. Here eigain the past twenty-five years have been significant in 
changing the pattern. During that time the master's degree in particular has be- 
come the concern of many colleges, which have developed strong 
programs as part of an academic or professional sequence. V/hen Frederic Ness and 
Benjamin James began their study of graduate programs in liberal arts colleges 
in i960, they found that of the 623 American independent liberal arts colleges 
with enrollments of xmder 2500, IU8, or over 2235 were offering work leading to 
the master's degree. Eighty-one of these programs had been started since 19^6, and 
in i960 seventy more colleges were seriously considering the possibility of offer- 
ing graduate work. 

Colleges which institute graduate programs do so for varied reasons, but most of 
the reasons relate to one or more of the following areas: 

1. The student . In a small liberal arts college, it is felt, the graduate 
student has certain opportunities impossible to obtain elsewhere. He becomes 
part of an academic conmunity which is intimate enough to encoureige close, in- 
formal relationships between students and faculty emd between students in dif- 
ferent disciplines. He can work closely with the faculty in his major field 
and can develop a ccE:Liitnent to scholarship which may encourage him to go on 
to the doctorate or otherwise contribute to the advancement of learning in 
later. life. He receives individual guidance in research which bridges the gap 
between undergraduate and graduate study. He may, if he has had a satisfac- 
tory undergraduate experience, continue that experience in the same institu- 
tion in a sequence of studies planned to guide him towaord full under stauiding 
of his field. Or if his undergraduate experience has been less than satisfac- 
tory, especially if his individuedity has been all but lost as one among thou- 
sands, he has the opportunity to rediscover himself and develop his abilities 
in a small Institution of high academic reputation. 

2. The community . Because the small liberal arts college is often more 
closely identified with its neighbornood or community than is the leurge uni- 
versity, it can serve that cemmunity in a number of special ways. It can, for 
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example, provide teacher training of the kind most needed in local schools. 

It can serve the technological and professional needs of local business, 
ft<]iyer?r^!it , service Institutions s Through special programs and scheduling 
it can open work toward advanced degrees to married wemen and others with out- 
side responsibilities end limited time. 

3« The advene sraent of edu catio n. The small college, more then any other 
institution, is free to offer experimental programs at the graduate level, 
if it has not previously offered graduate work, it has no institutional pat- 
t(u*n to force it into a mold. Its master's degree is not overshadowed by the 
doctorate, rnd therefore full attention can be given to the development of a 
strong master's program. In particular, it has an opportunity to carry “the 
humanistic tradition beyond the bachelor's degree and to develop an under- 
graduate-graduate sequence which will equip the student for further study or 
for professional work, but most of all for a rich personal life. 



U. TYPES OF P ROGRAxMS 

Variations of the master's degree are maxqr» including the M.A. , M.S., M.A.T. , 

M.Ed., M.Fhil., M.F.A., , and others more or less well known. Despite this 

confusing proliferation, the degrees fall into three classifications of general 
purpose; profess icnal-terminal, cultural-terminal, and predoctoral. The pro- 
fessional degrees, which account for about 70/C of all master's degrees awarded, 
are earned in such fields as education, nursing, library science, and engineering. 
The cultural-terminal end predoctoral degrees, which together account for the 
remaining 30/5, are earned in the arts and sciences. Since in the natural sciences 
the present trend is toward proceeding from the bachelor's degree directly to the 
doctorate, the master's as a predoctoral degree is most important in the humanities 
and social sciences. 

A.Among the newer developments in professional degrees, the M.A.T . has been of special 
interest to libere.1 .arts colleges. Their acadmnic traditions have enabled them 

to offer programs i:i which candidates take fran 1/3 to 2/3 of their work in a sub- 
ject matter discipline.- ynt fulfill state certification requir^ents for teaching. 
These programs provide a good exemple of the way in which colleges can build on 
existing strengths ro provide ru unusually rich educationed experience. 

B. In cultural-term5.ua3 and prcloctoral programs also, colleges are finding it p> 088 ible 
to make an iCvV^i t j.nt eoiitributioa , One of the most significant experiments at the 
present time is tl.e or three-year master's degree program proposed by Oliver 

Camichael. in \^yo2 and nine 2 implemented by Ford Foundation grants to some 38 
institutions. Tne purpose of the progrem is to create a strong master's degree 
to be earned through a sequence of studies beginning in the Junior yeeir of college. 
Able candidates, raUvK 9 in t’.'c upper 15-20J6 of their class, are identified early 
and encouraged to enter the sequence, Superior transfer students are also at- 
tracted by the oppjortvinity to become p€u:t of the program. As the sequence is 
designed, students in thejr junior and benlon* years as undergraduates complete the 
requirements for th 2 ArB, , wcvk toward competence in two foreign languages, and 




each year pa2*ticipate in a special seminar which introduces them to the materials 
and methods of research. In their year of graduate study, the students continue 
to work in their major fields, complete the foreign IfiOguage requirements, write 
a master's thesis, and complete three semester hours or teaching at the Junior 
college level. When they receive the degree, they are qualified to teach in a 
Junior college or well equipped to proceed to the doctorate if they so desire. 

This program is playing an important role in increasing the academic significance 
of the master's degree. It serves an important need in preparing faculty for 
Junior and community colleges, smd it provides a link between the college and the 
university. It seems especially well adapted to the curricular structure of senior 
(third and fourth year) colleges, a number of which are extending their programs 
to include a graduate yeiur. 

C. Master's degree programs which include study abroad have been developed in English 

as well as in foreign languages. In the social sc5<^nces, and in the 
arts#- 

Accelerat ed master's degree program s are now being offered in connection with ac- 
celerated work for the A.B. In such programs qualified undergraduates are admitted 
to graduate courses for credit at the graduate level, and this has led in a few 
institutions to the simulatneous awarding of the A.B. and the M.A. 



B. Finally, among notable developments must he listed the cooperative programs involv- 
ing groups of colleges with or without an associate university. The close co- 
operation between the Claremont CollegeL in California and the Claremont Graduate 
School, the Middlebury-Wesleycn Plan for graduate study abroad, the Amherst- 
Smith-Mount Holyoke-lfeiversity of Massachusetts cooperative Ph.D. program end 
facilities for exchange of faculty and students at the master's level— all these 
and others have been established to provide the advantages of a small institution 
in cczibination :.with the resources of greater size. 



III. BASIC POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

Despite the variety in master's degree programs, a number of generalizations can 
be made concerning administrative policies and standards , The Ness-James survey 
of IU3 colleges, completed in 1962, has been especially useful in compiling the 
following infozmatioc; the number of colleges following a given practice, as 
recorded below, follows the statistics in this work. Additional information is 
drawn from Berelson, Carmichuel, and other sources listed in the bibliography. 

A* Recruitment of students 

Tie first master's degree programs to be established in the smaller colleges drew 
Lheir students largely from graduates of the hcane college. Then, largely because 
. a desire to prevent inbreeding, a number of colleges began to exclude their 
jwn graduates as a matter of policy, and by i960 less thin 5% of graduate students 
in colleges were at thv»ir home institutions. Since 1962, however, the introduction 
of the MA-3 program, wit.,, its emphasis on the articulation of undergraduate and 
graduate work, and the interest in simultaneous undergraduate and graduate work 
in accelerated programs have again increased the unumber of students earning 
master's degrees on the home campus. Educational policy at present favors the 
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acceptance of an institution’s own graduates provided that the policy is Justified 
by articulation, acceleration, or the like. 

Tbs attrasrtion of graduates of other coUeges and universities to a smaU college 
urogram depends uror. the special features of the program, both academic an- per- 
sonal. AcSemically. the reputation of the college and a strong ^ « 

the MA-3 or one idjich offers study in a highly specialized field will attract the 
best candidates. Personally, students may seek the individualized program and 
close faculty relationships of a small institution. This is especi^ly true of 
students who have discovered their major interests late in their college years 
and must fill in gaps in their general knowledge of a field, and also students 
who have been away from college work for some time and need ^oance to help thaa 
return. In education programs, teachers who must complete state certificatio 
requirements are often attracted to the small college by special course offer- 
ings end flexible schedules. 

Small colleges attract more nonresident than resident graduate students, more 
part-time than full-time students, and more women than men. The colleges in the 
Ness-James survey felt that a relatively small number of their graduate students 
would go on to the doctoratt*, but nearly 60% of the students polled stated that 
the doctorate was their long-term goal. Today the MA-3 programs would increase 

this expectation. 

Responsibility for the admission of graduate students is usually not delegated -o 
theundSiraduate admissions officer. The colleges in the Hess-James survey re- 

quire approval by one or more of the following : i 

Graduate Council (faculty-administrative committee) .. ..49 colleges 

Director or dean of the graduate pr. gram colleges 

Chairmen of individual departments '♦1 colleges 

Qualifications for admission, supported by documentary evidence, are widely 
required in the following areas : 

1, Bachelor's degree 

From accredited college 59 colleges 

In accelerated programs, where undergraduates are permitted to 
graduate courses for graduate credit, this requir^ent is uecess^i^ 
waived. Instead, the candidate must have an excepti^a 

and is often required to be only 6-9 credits short of the bachelor's degree. 

2, Transcript of undergraduate work. 

a. Minimum undergraduate average requirement 

8o;J over-all ^2 coUeges 

b. Course requirements 

bndergrad. ma,Jor in proposed grad, field 20 colleges 

Undergrad. ma,Jor or minor in proposed grad, field... o colleges. 

General education or area requirements 17 coHeges 

Courses in education (teacher training program) .... .lo colleges 

c. Foreign language requrenent. 40 colleges 

Often this may be fulfilled by successful ccanpletion of an 
undergraduate course at the intermediate level. 
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3« Score on a qualifying examination. 

Graduate Record Examination ....5^ co3J.egee 

Miller Analogies Test colleges 

Despite reports of increasing dissatisfaction with the GRE, it continues 
to he the most widely accepted examination. Only a handful of colleges 
construct their own entrance examinations at the graduate level. 



U. Letters of recommendation (those from undergraduate instructors 
preferred) -.20 colleges 

5. Interview (recommended highly for individualized programs, such as that 
at Sarah Lawrence) 15 colleges 



6. Health certificate. 

7. Special requiremencs for teacher training programs. 

Certification to teach (before beginning master's work)... 15 colleges 

Successful teaching experience ^ colleges 

Current employment as a teacher 9 colleges 

Transfer credits are accepted within limits, provided that the credits presented 
for transfer are^ at the grade level required for the master's degree by the host 

institution: __ 

Acceptance of up to 6 semester hours of transfer credit 75 colleges 

II II II II 3 *1 « " ” *' 5 colleges 

II II II II ^ « « ” ” '* 5 colleges 

These limits do not apply among colleges which have cooperative or reciprocal 
arrangements for the exchange of students and faculty. 



Co nditional admission may be granted in special cases; for example, age and ex- 
perience may be weighed against some lack of high academic performance as cn 
undergraduate 17 colleges . 

It should be noted tha*^^ admission of a student to graduate study does not p.ut^ 
matically make him a cjndidate for the degree . In U6 (approximately one-third; 
of the institutions in the Ness-James survey, candidacy for the degree is granted 
only after the candidate has completed the required number of courses and ful- 
filled his language requirement. This explains the disparity between graduate 
enrollments and the number of degrees granted: nationally the figpire is five 
enrollees to one degree, and in small colleges it is 8 enrollees to one degree. 

It is expected, moreover, that as enrollments go up, the proportion of 
will go down. In the decade from 1950 to I960, while graduate enrollments in the 
1 U 3 small colleges increased from 7,510 to 25,2U0, the degrees awarded increased 
cnly from 1,390 to 3,1^0. 



C. Requirements for the master's degree 

Basically the master's degree requires the successful completion of a year or 
course work plus one orjBOreof the following: a thesis, a general ex^ination, 

and a language requirement- In certain fields, such as fine arts and business 
administration, special requirements extend full-time work to two or three years. 
M.A.T. and other teacher education programs may extend the program by a summer 
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or an extra seines'ter in rrder to provide time for a period of* internship or 
practice teaching. The face that many graduate students are on a part-time tasic 
also prolongs the earning of the degree. Thus, although theoretically io pos- 
'to e ar n a mas^'' *3 degree in one academic year at most of the colleges repre' 
seated in the Nesc-o. -s survey, the time actually required by the average student 

was: 1 year l6 colleges 

2 years 39 colleges 

3 years 36 colleges 

U years 8 colleges 



To avoid an indefinite extension of the time required, many colleges have set 
limits within which the degree must be eaiTec. A high time limit usually means 
that a college has many part-time gia*iuace students: 



3 years. ..... 1 college T years ....... .12 colleges 

U yeai’S ...... 3 colleges 8 years j colleges 

5 years 23 colleges 9 summers...... 2 colleges 

6 years 12 colleges 



1. The course work requii’ed for the degree; in temas of semester hours, is gener— 
ally set at 30 credits (126 colleges)- ‘fhe "“uil range is from 2h to 36 credits, 
sene of the higher requirements reflecting institutional policy of pc — .....ng 
students to substitute extra course work for a thesis. 



2. Major requirements vary, in that 57 colleges permit the election of courses 
outside the field of specialization, and 22 colleges require diversification. 
In terms of the percentage of credits toward the degree permitted in fields 
outside the major, policy is as follows: 



None outside the major field. ...... .31 colleges 

l6^ outside che major field 22 colleges 

33% cu'oside the major field... ,38 coljeges 

50% outside the major field 17 colleges 

66% outside the major field. ....... . 2 colleges 



Within the major, 21 colleges require a strict sequence of courses, while 17 
have a flexib.le sequence. 

3* The grade average required for the degree is substantially higher than at the 
undergraduate level. An over— all B averegc is required by 78 colleges, and 
some of these will accept either no credits of C work for the master *s or no 
more than 6 credits of C. There is usually no indication, however, of the 
minimum average required for a student to remain in good standing; it is not 
unusual for poor students to be advised to withdrav^ rather than be dismissed 
for lov grades. Letter grades are generally uceo. in the college programs, 
and averages are computed by the q\ialioy pv>int sysf'/CU. At the ocher extre. e, 
however, it should be noted that a.t a ir- :c_tutaons either no course grades 
or "satisfactory-unsatisfactory” ratings are given, and students mu:3t qualify 
for the degree on the basis of their thesis and general examinations. 






Gener a l examinat ions ,vTritten . oral or Loth 
is recognized as a candidate for the degree 
examinations center on the studenl'r f:'dd 



, are often required before 
or before, lie is graduated, 
of soec^ olrzatxon a^id/ or on 



a student 

Tiles o 
a 
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specialty within that field. When oral, they mty he related to the thesis. 
Reoponslbllity for their cmpositlon or development rests most often with the 
major departments hut may vary as follows: 



Department chairman 53 colleges 

Graduate Council 31 colleges 

Director of the graduate program 22 colleges 

Graduate faculty as a whole 12 colleges 



5, The thes is is regarded as of great importance in the liberal arts graduate 

programs."* It is required in 76 colleges, which may allow from 3-6 credit hours 
toward the degree for its composition. It is most likely to he dropped in 
teacher training programs, where 6 hours of course work may he substituted for 
it or 3 hours given to the development of a special project. 



6* The foreign language requi rement for the master* s degree is being given much 
attention oT the' present time. Of the Uo colleges which listed a language 
requirement in the Hess— James survey, most specified it as an admission re- 
quirement and went no further at the graduate level. The MA— 3 programs, how- 
ever. require proficiency in two languages, and much effort is being made to 
e:rtend this demand to ether programs. The purpose is not only to equip the 
student to function -iore successfully as the holder of a graduate degree but 
to rciiovc one cf the major barriers to the Fh,D, 

T he g ra duate c u rriculum 

The grr.duato curriculum is more often planned by groups within the college than 
by an individual such as the director or graduate dean; 



Graduate Coxmcil 79 colleges 

Dc;j;evtriental chairmei 38 colleges 

Faculty as a whole. 23 colleges 



Director of graduate program 19 colleges 

New coiirces usually originate in the departments and ore submitted tp a faculty 
or faculty-administrative committee for acceptance, modification, or rejection. 
Acceptance is the general rule and has led to some concern over the prolifer- 
ation of courses and too much specialization, 

1- courses and other work for credit range from the lecture course to 

independent study. The tables below will give some idea of distribution 
by type; 

a. Estimated percentage of credit toward the degree earned in lecture or 
lecture-discussion courses; 

0-2Cj2 7 colleges 

21-HO^ c .... c ^ * .19 colleges 

>60^ 29 colleges 

6l- 60j5. ^2 colleges 

81-100^ 13 colleges 

b. Estimated percentage of credit earned in seminars, exclusive of 
thesis seminars; 

0-20^ 80 colleges 

21-40a'. 25 colleges 

Ul-100? ..<..< 5 colleges 
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c. Estimated percentage of credit earned in thesis seminars: 

0—20^ •••••••••••• 107 colleges 

. 21-100^. 3 colleges- 

d. Estimate. percentiSge of. ''’■edit earned by the thesis : 

0-2Ci ••••••«•*»•• 106 colleges 

21^-100^ •••«« •• colleges “■ " 

e. Estimated percentage of Credit earned by independent study exclusive 
of the thesis: .. 

0-20/'^ 107 colleges 

2. Mixed courses which admit both graiduate and undergraduate students have 
been a subject of controversy for some time. They are of two kinds: 
graduate level courses which admit selected undergraduates and upper 
level undergraduate courses which admit graduate students for credit. 

Graduate courses which admit selected undergraduates are the more 
favorably regarded of the two, since they are held to increase the 
challenge to the superior undergraduate rather than reduce it for the 
graduate student. They are also necessary to accelerated programs 
in which the undergraduate may earn credit toward his master's degree 
before he has achieved his A.B. The fact is that more than 70^ of 
xhe graduate courses in small colleges are open to undergraduates whose 
qualifications meet the established standards of superior grade average 
and closeness (usually 6-9 credits) to the bachelor's degree. 

Upper level undergraduate courses which are open to graduate students 
for credit toward a graduate degree are more sharply criticized. 

Although the presence in a class of graduate students of some maturity 
and experience may challer.ge the undergraduates to greater effort, the 
question of challenge for the graduate student arises. To compensate, 
the graduate student is often required to read beyond the regular 
class assignments, to prepare an unusually extensive research paper, 
or to complete some other project requiring independent work. Moreover, 
it is customary to allow him credit toward a graduate degree only if 
he achieves a grade of B or better in an upper level undergraduate 
course. With such safeguards, all but two of the colleges in the Noes- 
James survey give credit to graduate students for completing sue': course** 



An entirely different policy prevails with respect to lower division 
undergraduate courses. Although graduate students are occasionally 
permitted to elect these for a specific purpose (in teacher training 
programs, for example, where candidates may lack distribution in 
liberal studies), they rarely if ever may count credits for this work 
toward a graduate degree. 

3. Subject matter fields open to students working toweurd a meister's degree 
are many. The following table shows those in which courses are 
available at a substantial number of colleges: 



Education .......... 




Physics 




English. . ........... 




Economics ....... 




History 




Philosophy. . . . . . 




Biology 




French 




Psychology. ......... 




Spanish. ........ 




Chemistrv ........... 




Art. ............ 




Mathematics 




German .......... 




Sociology 




Speech 




Religion 




Business Adm. . . . 




Political Science. « . 




Physical Education I.''* 


Music. .............. 




Classics 
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In ftUf ^2 subject matter fields were available in the colleges of the Ness-Jemes 
survey • but the course offerings i">er field averaged only 10, and not fi^.1 of the 
courses vere offered each year. 

Biere has been some exr>erimentation with interdisciplinary studies in the colleges 
as well as in the universities. This may be accomplished by integration, in which 
two or more disciplines unite to fozm a new field, as in the sciences (biochem- 
istry, biophysics, etc.). Or, as is more usual in the humanities, it may be ac- 
complished by Juxtaposition, as in American Studies p rograms. Such programs may 
contribute much to the crossing of disci jdinary lines, and they may be challeng- 
ing to students and faculty. Experience has shown, however, that before insti- 
tuting them a college should investigate the extent to which they may equi^' the 
student either for further graduate st.udy or for a career. A nximber of experi- 
mental programs have failed because credits earned in than have not been accepted 
outside of the home institution. 

li, A graduate program differs from a mere series of courses in ;Lt3 sense of sequence 
and integration. Colleges which are planning to institute graauate work are re- 
peatedly advised to think in terms of a program. The program should draw upon the 
resources of more than one department but need not require the participation of all* 
The student who completes a true program, regcordleas of his major, should possess 
a comprehensive view of an organized field of knowledge. The current interest in 
and foundation support of programs such as the r-lA-3 and the M.A.T. is largely due 
to the fact that as organized programs they seem likely to contribute most to the 
education of the student and the establishment of the master’s degree as a mark 
of achievonent in the academic and professional hierarchy of studies. 



E* Student counseling and aid . 

Student counseling at the graduate level is prinis^ily academic and in this respect 
is the responsibility of the departmental chairman (62 colleges) or the director 
of the graduate program (U8). 

The fact is, however, that greuluate students, like undergraduates, have social and 
personal problems also, and these cannot always be solved by mere access to the 
college psychologist, chaplain, or the like. 

1, Integration into the life of the college is one of the major problens of the gradu- 
ate student in a small institution. He may have come to the institution in the 
hox>e of avoiding the impersonality of a university, only to find that he is fully 
accepted neither by the undergraduates nor by the faculty, and that he has only a 
handful of fellow graduate students with whom to make friends. The colleges ap- 
proach this problem in various ways, but their policies agree os follows; 

a. Some activities involving both faculty members and graduate students sure 
planned to make the graduate students feel welcome in the "canmunity of 
scholars” at the college. These activities are planned by the Dean of 
Students (33 colleges) or by groups such as student-faculty committees. 

b. A graduate student "common rocxn" is provided for relaxation and informal 

talk between the students. This is especially important in colleges which 
have a large non-resident graduate registration. 
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c. A graduate student reading rooo is set up in the library whenever possible. 
It ziay contain basic reference works and on occasion may be used for 
graduate seminars. 

d. Living accanodations for resident graduate students are arranged to proride 
privacy for study but proximity for friendship within the group. 

2. Financial help for greduate students in small colleges is notoriously less widely 
available than in the xmiversities; indeed, this is one of the major problems in 
recruitment of superior students for the colleges. Unlike medical students, 
graduate students in the arts and sciences have no tradition of family help 
beyond the undex*graduate level (women may be able to draw from this source more 
frequently than men), and most students are reluctant to take out loans because 
their financial, prospects are less encouraging than in medicine or law. The 
colleges, therefore, despite limited budgets, provide what financial aid they can. 

a. Graduate assist ant ships for undergraduate teaching are the most widely used 
form of aid, since they help the college also in faculty recruitment, espe- 
cially where senior staff members have assignments in the graduate program. 

A few colleges state that the assistantships are a major institutional bene- 
fit frcci* the graduate progrci:.. Acadc":ically speakin', howevfef, a rore im- 
portant function of the assistantships, when properly supervised, is to 
provide an internship program in college teaching. The MA-3 sequences 
especiedly make this a part of the curriculum. It is felt that if the lib- 
eral arts tradition is to preserved, a teaching internship in a liberal arts 
college is the most effective training ground for prospective members of 
the faculty. In the Ness-James survey, 51 of the 1 U 3 colleges provided 
gra/luate assistantships or internships in some form. 

b. Sane other work such as clerical duties in the college offices or library 
is provided purely as financial assistance. 

c. S<rine fellowship and scholarship funds are available. The median in 1962 

in small colleges was $1500 exclusive of tuition. It is possible, of course 
for winners of Woodrow Wilson and other national grants to choose to do 
their graduate work at a small college, but the fact is that most of these 
students so far have chosen the large universities. 

d. Miscellaneous forms of aid include free textbooks for scholarship students 
and free tuition for the wives of married male students. 

3. Plac«f5nent services for graduate students seem to present no special problem 
because of wide opportunities at present for holders of advanced degrees. Where 
help is needed, however, it is provided through the regular placement office of 
the college (6? colleges) or the department chairmen (30 colleges). 

IV. FACULTf 

A. Becruitment 

AlfnosF^ojT" of the faculty in liberal arts colleges is drawn from the regular, 
full-time teaching staff of the institutions, with preference being given to the 
senior and more experienced members. Several colleges make a strong point of the 
fact that they do not require any faculty member who is opposed to the idea of 
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graduate vork at the institution to participate in the graduate program. Where 
t :hnical and other highly specialized courses are needed, the regular faculty is 
supplemented by part-time experts in these fields. It is considered important, 
however, to have a strong full-time staff who are not only highly qualified 
in their disciplines but also dedicated to the traditions of the institution. 

B .Quali fications 

1. The doctorate or its equivalent, that is, the highest terminal degree in a given 
field, is the essential minimum qualification for teaching at the graduate level. 
Although it 3 s possible to find some instances of graduate teaching without the 
doctorate, colleges limit this severely by requiring, for example, that no more 
then ens member of a department may lack the degree, and the strong preference is 
that all members have it. 

2. Produc tive sch olarship is a second important qualification with much greater em- 
phasis at the graduate than at the undergraduate level. Publication, participa- 
tion in professional meetings, keeping abreast of new developments in one's field 
— all o::e considered necessary if the graduate faculty is to provide the kind 

of direction that graduate students need. In teacher training programs where 
the thcsic requirement has been abolished for the master's degree, the publica- 
tion requirement may be relaxed, but academically this is held to be a retreat 
from high standards and is frowned upon by accrediting agencies and committees 
for evaluation. 

3. Hffec tive teaching is also emphasised, especially in the college programs. Ex- 
tensive experience and succe^in teaching advanced undergraduate courses may be 
used as a criterion here, since superior \xndergraduates and graduate students are 
often taught in the same class (see above, "Mixed Courses"). 

U.P.qnk is the final criterion, closely associated with the other three. The general 
practice is to have no faculty member below the rank of associate professor give 
instruction at the graduate level. 

C .Tea chi n g loa d 

j somewliet lighter teaching load for the faculty member who works even part of his 
time at the graduate level is both strongly recommended (see Middle States criteria) 
and iddely practiced. A 3-hour graduate course, for example, may count as U hours 
of teaching credit, and an hour of credit may be given for the direction of three 
or four theses. The faculty member may also be provided with graduate assistants 
to handle routine work. 

The rationale of this derives from the necessity for more careful preparation and 
3.ndividual counseling at the graduate than at the undergraduate level and also from 
the obligation of the graduate faculty member to contribute to and keep abreast of 
scholarship in his field. Most of the graduate faculty at smaller colleges teach 
undergraduates as well as graduate students, and this is thought to be beneficial 
to the college as a whole, but it is agreed that any participation in graduate work 
makes special demands which must be recognized in terms of load. 
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D. Salary 

Higher ceJ.ary scales at the graduate level existed at only about 20)^ of the 
colleges in the Wess^-James survey. The average is generally higher, however, since 
it in usually the senior and higher ranking menbers of departments who teach 
graduate courses » 

Extra stipends up to $3,000 for a 3-hour course are sometimes provided in lieu of 
a reduction in teaching load, and extra stipends are always provided if graduate 
teaching is undert'dien in addition to a regular program. This is not considered 
academically sound, however, because of the special demands of graduate teaching. 



E. Rese ' “ch fimds . 

Faculty research funds and help in getting outside grants have become increasingly 
important with the current e'jphasis on research. Colleges are still much more 
limited than universities in the resources they can provide for research ,but> they are 
making an effort to move in this direction. Beyond making what funds they can 
available, they encourage research in the following ways: 

1. Reduced teaching load for research 

2. Special loaves of absence 

3. Clerical, facilities to help with typing, filing, recording results 
U„ Salary and l>romotion plans to recognize successful research 
5«Help to faculty menbers who apply for outside grants. 

It should be noted that at about 70^ of the colleges surveyed these benefits are 
available to all faculty members, not merely to the graduate faculty. The graduate 
faculty takes advantage of them more often, however, because of more frequent 
involvement in research. 

P. Morale 

Ihere appears to be a direct relationship between improved faculty morale and the 
opport’onity to participate in a graduate program, provided that the program is 
well planned in re.lation to the resources of the college and the teaching staff. 

Faculty members surveyed took a negative attitude toward graduate work only when 
. their opinion it represented a drain upon the college and upon themselves. 
Inadequate funds for high-level academic development in terms of staff, course 
offer jngs, and facilities brought a critical reaction, as did inadequate provision 
for the extra dano.n'-is graduate rtork mal:es upon the teacher. Evening and summer 
session teaching fn addition to regu.lcr work and the carrying of a standard schedule 
plus additional oblig::tionE to do research produced the greatest degree of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Enthusiastic support, on the other hand.^ was freely given whenever graduate pro- 
grams were thought to be sound academically and well administered* Professioned 
stimulation through challenge, the pleasure of working with highly motivated 
students, the stimulus of research, time and motivation for thorough preparation, 
pride in results, status in the profession, opportunity for promotion and finan- 
cial benefits, satisfaction in helping to develop a high-level academic and pro- 
fessioi.dl program, increased pride in the reputation of the college— all these 
were among the benefits cited. It should be noted, moreover, that approximately 2/3 
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of the college faculty members involved in graduate programs expressed support, 
vherecLS only about 1/3 were predomincmtly critical. 



V. 



''’'MTTJTR'iPATtmi 



Both the Middle States and the New York State criteria emphasise the importance 
of identifying the graduate program as a separate entity within an institution. 

The dean or director of the program plays a key role in establishing this iden- 
tity, Long range planning for continuity and progress, departmental coordination, 
and the establishment and neintenence of high graduate standards are among the 
important areas in which he exercises leadership c 



A problem in many institutions, colleges as well as universities, is the achieve- 
ment of a balance of responsibility and authority between the departments and the 
graduate dean. The departments must, of course, provide academic guidance within 
each discipline and contribute to the development of educational policy. On the 
other hand, especially in a small institution, the departments are concerned to 
a large extent with undergraduate instruction, and most of the departmental faculty 
teach part— or full-time at the undergraduate level. Loyalty to the discipline or 
department may, therefore, come into conflict with loyalty to the college as a 
whole in relation to the graduate program, and vested interests may set up oppo- 
sition to progressive change. Berelson, Ness-James, and Corson, among other au- 
thorities, are concerned with this problem and emphasise the need foi sufficient 
authority to be vested in the office of graduate dean or director to achieve the 
unity in diversity which is essential to the success of the program as a whole. 
Administrative participation and leadership in decisions on appointments, promo- 
tion, and salary as well as questions of academic standards and policy is consi- 
dered essential at the graduate level. 



VI. PFYPICAL FACILITIE S 

At most colleges physical facilities are shared by the graduate and undergraduate 
programs; therefore, it is not generally felt that graduate work requires a sub- 
stantial new capital investment. The fact is, nevertheless, that such facilities 
as library collections almost always need to be expanded as graduate work is in- 
troduced. The whole college benefits, but the graduate program provides the oc- 
casion for expansive change. 

A. Library 

The discrepancy between theory and practice in 15.brary holdings is wide when one 
considers the recommendations of the Americaui Council on Education of a 100,000- 
volums minimum for undergraduate and e 1.5 million •volume minimum for graduate 
instruction; the estimate is that only I7f^ of the colleges meet the undergraduate 
minimum and only 25 graduate schools meet theirs (no distinction is made here 
between master *s and doctoral, programs ) • A check— list of the library holdings of 
a few colleges which offer graduate programs will show, however, that they have 
substantial collections, even where their students have access to large university 
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or COOpCiotiVc libraries: 



Bryn Hawp 298,055 vols.; 1,000 current periodicals 

Earlhan 115,000 " 5U9 " ** 

Goucher 125, Ul2 " 66is " ” 

Middlcbury .*.. 2U0,U50 ” 629 ” ” 

Mount Holyoke 285,000 ” 950 " " 

Reed lUl,356 ” 500 ” ” 

Sajrah Lawrence 10i*,125 " 373 ” ” 

Smith...., U66,87^ ” 1,870 ” ” 

Vassar 353, 06I ” 3,503 " ” 



In theory, library service for a good graduate program is held to cost three to 
four tinec as much as service for undergraduates only. In practice, the increased 
outlay dc' jnds upon the extent to which present facilities are inadequate for 
Cradue.tG needs. Fifty colleges in the Ness-James survey reported substantial im- 
provements . in library collections and facilities undertaken because of the demands 
of graduate work. Of these, three provided totally new library buildings; others 
made a large initisil outlay to remedy deficiencies in special areas, such as edu- 
cation, and followed this with special annual allocations for a number of years; 
still otners made a geneial graduate allocation (not by department) or simply a 
larger ycrioral aillocation when graduate work was introduced at the college. As 
for fipires. reports of initial expenditiu.es to remedy departmental deficiencies 
ranged from $9,000 to $15,000; annual departmental allocations were $2000 to 
$3000; annual graduate allocations were frc«m $3,500 in a budget of $26,000 to 
$5,000 in a budget of $50,000. Since the reporting colleges €ire not identified, 
it is impossible to relate these figures to the size of the instituticxi or of the 
graduate operation; total figures on library expense are available in American 
Universities and Colleges .but these are not broken down into graduate and under- 
graduate figures. Inquiries at individual colleges &po necessary to provide 
detailed information. 

It should be noted that funds for library expansion need not always come from the 
college itself. The National Science Foundation grants and grants for NDEA 
summer institutes provide for acquisitions in areas covered by the grant. Other 
foundation support too may specifically provide for the library or may be used. 
i '- part, for this purpose. 

Such adjuncts to the library as carrels for graduate students, a graduate read- 
ing roco, etc., may be budgeted with library or with general expenditures. x\lthough 
not so essential as the books themselves , these are nonetheless considered im- 
port £jit for student performance and morale in the functioning of the graduate 
program . 



B. ether f acilities 

Laboratories, classrooms, offices, and dormitory space, like library facilities, 
are shared by graduate and undergraduate programs. The Ness— James survey gives 
a few ligures on such facilities added and planned by colleges because of their 
graduate offerings: 

Laboratories (science and language) ... .added, 15 colleges; planned, 25 



Classrooms added, 10 colleges; planned, 7 

Seminar rooms added, 7 colleges; planned, 7 







Graduate school offices, a graduate lounge, graduate student housing, counseling 
facilities, and additional faculty office space were reported but no figures 
were given. 



VII. BUDGET 



The importance of a careful cost analysis and projection of income before a college 
embarks upon a graduate program is emphasized by every authority. Since there is 
a difficult and complex relationship between undergraduate and graduate budget- 
ing within an institution, it is customary for several or all of the following 
officers to participate in the financial planning: the college president, the 

bursar or other financial officer, the dean or director of the graduate program, 
the academic dean, special planning eexomittees. 

A. Initial support 

The first few years of a graduate program almost invariably need outside financial 
support. This may be available frexn a number of sources: 

A foundation grant . This is possible only where the college has an outstand- 
ing academic reputation and the program it pr'^poses is distinctive and ex- 
perimental. 

2. A gove rnment grant . In the past such funds have been given almost exclusively 
to large universities, even when, as in the NDEA foreign language study sub- 
sidies, they were theoretically available to simller institutions offering 
the M.A. and the M.A.T. The future development of government support pro- 
grams should be followed closely, however. 

3* A grant from the trustees . This is not unusual as a subsidy for smedl college 
programs. 

A spec ial fund campaign to enlist alumni and community support. 

5* Support from industries beinp; served by special graduate programs, usually in 
technical fields. 

Financial subsidy for the start of a graduate program is considered so important 
that colleges are warned not to begin programs unless their resources are adequate 
for at least five years. 

Continuing support 

The concept that graduate programs are never self-sustaining financially is widely 
accepted; the facts are confused, however, by budgeting and accounting procedures 
and by the impossibility of translating into figures benefits such as enhanced 
reputation which the graduate program may bring to the college as a whole. 

Funds for the continuing support of graduate work must be planned in recognition 
of the fact that maturing programs show an upward trend in costs. F'jnds may be 
drawn from one or more of the following sources: 
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!• Total subsidy . Foundation grants » especially continuing grants from the 
Nationail Science Foundation; special endowment funds; annual fund drives. 

2. Graduate student fees . These may be an important item of income; yet it is 
a fact that tuition for graduate students is often considerably lower than 
tuition for undergraduates, and generous fellowship support is considered 
mandatory. Even at the City University of New York, for example, advanced 
graduate programs were planned on the assumption that without support* there 
would be no students. 

3* Undergraduate program . This may be called upon to subsidize from 10-75/S of the 
cost of the graduate program, either directly or, more often, indirectly by 
absorbing most or all of the instructional and institutional overhead. Justi- 
fication of this practice lies in the benefits which the undergraduate program 
is felt to receive in reputation, morale, intel]^ectual stimulation, etc., 
from the continuation of graduate work. 

C« Budgeting Procedures 

One^ of the difficulties in determining the exact cost of graduate programs 
derives from the fact that in many institutions (over 50^ of those in the Ness- 
James survey) the graduate and undergraduate programs are not budgeted separately. 
The reason is that the two programs share facilities (library, laboratory, etc.) 
and faculty, including the graduate assistants who teach undergraduates. 

Distinctions are relatively easy where graduate programs are financed by special 
grants or endowments, or where they are confined to sunmer or evening sessions. 
Otherwise, when a distinction is made, it may be merely a separate line in a 
departmental budget, not reflective of the full cost of the graduate program. Or 
graduate assistants may be given a separate code number which makes it possible 
to charge them to the department using their services. 

Sene institutions attempt to make the graduate school carry its full share of 
overhead by basing charges on proportional enrollment or on proportional income 
fr<xn fees or other sources, but at others the graduate school carries a lower 
percentage of overhead despite the belief that it is more expensive to operate 
than the undergraduate program. 

In general, policy in budgeting seems to be established by the individuail insti- 
tution to serve its own special needs in the financing of graduate work. 



VIII. EVALUATION AND ACCREDITATION 



A. Evaluation 

More uniform standards have been established for the evaluation of undergraduate 
and doctoral programs than for programs leading to the master’s degree, perhaps 
because of the wide variations which exist at the master's level. A ccxnparison 
of the undergraduate and doctoral criteria, as reported. by ^erelson, throws some* 
light, however, on the intermediate area represented by the master's degree. 
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Top 

Undergraduate criteria 

1. Doctorates on faculty (medians) 

2. Nomal teaching load (hours per week) 

3. Teaching done outside discipline (av«) 

U, Provision of research opportunities 

for faculty 

3«Graduates who continue education 

a. At graduate school (Note: figures 

b. At professional school (would be higher 

(in 1965.) 



lib 4 arts 


Other lib. arts 


colleges 


colleges 




30-35?^ 


12 


Ih 


5% 


1% 


60% 


35>1 


16 - 20 JS 


11-15^ 


16 - 20 ;^ 


6-10^ 



Graduate criteria Top 12 Univ. 2nd group '\^a' 



1. Doctorates on grad, faculty 

2. Faculty teaching grad, level at 


922 


91^ 


90Z 


least half time 


69? 


6Uf. 


33% 


3. Faculty with 6 or more articles in major 








leEirned journals during 5-year period 
U. Grad, students with 1/2 to full time 


m 


32% 


36% 


programs 




k3% 


37% 


5. Arts and .ence students in total grad. 








enrollment \vs. prof, enrollment) 


••5? 


23% 


lh% 


6. Articles by grads. 10 yrs. after Ph.D. 


m (1».8 art.) 


73% (h.3) 


66% (3.5) 


7. % of total U.S. Ph.D.'s awarded 


TM 


20% 


20% 



Besides providing these figiures, Berelson lists a number of other criteria which 
may be applied in evaluating a graduate program: 

1. Enough students for mutual stimulation (at the top universities the average 
is 10 or more candidates for the doctorate in 60-65)f of the fields in which 
the degree is offered). 



2. A large enough faculty to provide necessary specialization. 

3. A faculty with degrees frc*!» the leading universities, 
i*. Selectivity in the admission of students. 

5. Enforcement of the foreign language requirements. 

6. Provision for independent research by students — not a large percentage of 
lecture courses. 



7. The training of students in research, fiuid high standards for the thesis or 
dissertation. 



B. Accreditation 

Accreditation of graduate programs, as opposed to self^veJ.uation or educational 
surveys, is a relatively ne\ phenomenon. Standsirds have been proposed and com- 
mittees have made studies from time to time, but only in the past few years have 
the regional accrediting associations and state agencies begun to develop specific 
guidelines and regulations. 



o 
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The Middle States Asaoelatlon has traditionally followed a policy by 
idilch It accredits a whole institution with all of Its programs, graduate 
and undergraduate, or withholds accreditation; It accredits iMtitutlons 
rather than programs, on the principle that instltuoxona shouxd offer 
programs only In fields where lil^ standards are possible# For the 
guidance of Institutions considering thB establishment of graduate work, 
the Association did, however, publish a set of guidelines in 1959» and 
with the expansion of master* s degree programs In the early 19o0»s t^ 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education drew up tentative guide- 
lines on the master* 8 degree, which were presented for discussion by the 
membership at the annual meeting in December, 19o5* V/lth final revisions 
the document on the master* s degree was published by the Association In 
February, 1967 * A copy is included for reference in Appendix A of tnls 

report# 

The University of the State of New York also has been studying the 
problems related to graduate programs and has developed a code for 
evaluation# This was approved by the Commissioner and issued in March, 
1962, and an additional sot of standards for the evaluation of M#A#T# 
pro 5 -rams was issued in J\ine, 1961*.# Both of those documents are included 
for reference in Appondijc A# 

CONCLUSION 

The need for mastex's degree programs and the contribution which netny liberal 
arts colleges have been able to make to satisfy chis need makes it evident that 
more programs must and will be established in the near future. 

That there is some opposition to graduate work in the college cannot be denied. 

Such opposition comes from two sources: generalist principles and the feeu* that 

a college will not be able to maintain a quality program at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. 

Generalists argue from the traditional concept of the liberal arts college as a 
non-specialized, non-professional institution dedicated to intellectual cultiva- 
tion for its own sake. From this point of view, the trend toward graduate edu- 
cation exerts a baleful influence on the undergraduate curriculum. Graduate 
work is specialized by nat>ire and encourages the establishment of professional 
goals and, perhaps, a strong major during the undergraduate years. To counter- 
act this influence sane generalists, most notably Earl J. McGrath, have suggested 
that if colleges enter the graduate field at all they should establish only 
generalized master's degree programs. So far, however, such programs have had 
little nuccess, since they do not meet the need for speciedized knowledge which 
is sending most students to graduate school at the present time. 

Those who oppose graduate work in the college because they fear a decline in 
quality cite the likelihood of large undergraduate sections, heavv teaching 
loads, inferior faculty, poorly qualified assistants, lowered standards for 
admission and for the degree, and inadequate scholarship and fellowship programs 
if a college expands beyond the limit of its resources . All these dangers 
are real enough; yet many colleges have been able, through careful planning, to 
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institute graduate programs which not only avoid weakening hut actually strengthen 
the undergraduate curriculum* Theodore Distler and Hugh Taylor are among those 
who have studied the problem and concluded that a well conceived and well admin- 
istered graauate program can add to the undergraduate strength of a college. A 
number of colleges m the Ness-James survey stated that their main reason for in- 
stituting graduate work was to strengthen their undergraduate resources , human as 
well as physical. Berelson asserts: ’’Graduate study helps institutions grow in 

quality.” 

Investigation so far, therefore, has made the need more evident and revealed no 
insurmountable obstacles to the institution of a master’s degree program in the 
liberal arts college. On the contrary, the desirability of more programs of this 
type becomes increasingly apparent, provided that safeguards are established to 
assure quality. As this rapcrt proceeds to the close study of programs in opera- 
tion, special attention will be given to the integration of graduate work with 
the traditions of a college, including the establisi'jnent of an under- 
graduate-graduate sequence* 
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PART II 



PROGRAMS IN OPERATIOH 



THE Hli-3 






The M(k-3 has bean in existenea for approxlinacaly five yaars. Alraady 
It has baan vldaly xaeognlzad as providing cha incanciva and cha 
nsans for superior education at the nastet's degree level. Its 
affaeciveness is attested by reports from almost every participating 
institution of graduates shoving early distinction in teaching and 
other professions, and of an unusually high percentage going on to 
the Fh.D. Of the 41 programs originally subsidized on an experimental 
basis by five-year grants from the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, 35 have already been evaluated as so 
successful that they have been given permanent status in the curriculum, 
and additional programs are now being started without subsidy. The 
new concept of the senior college, designed to take students througlt 
the third and fourth undergraduate years and the first year of graduate 
work, is directly related to the success of the M4-3. 

The MA-3 idea was originally proposed in 1960 by Dr. Oliver Carmichael, 
consultant to the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Dr. Carmichael 
published his plan the following year in the book Graduate Education; 

A Critique and a Program . Here he outlined a threefold purpose: ( 1 ) to 
fill the intending need for co]l«ige teachers, especially at the Junior 
college level, and for other highly qualified personnel in government, 
business, and professional work, with holders of unusually strong 
master's degrees; (2) by strong preparation of master's candidates, 
to shorten the time needed for completing the doctorate and thus to 
encourage those capable of earning the highest degree; (3) to increase 
the prestige of graduate work in the arts and sciences among superior 
students so that it might merit consideration along with such traditional 
professional fields as medicine and law. Dr. Carmichael developed a 
detailed plan for implementing his suggestions, from the identification 
and attraction of candidates to the administration of the program, 
and this plan, with some modifications, has provided guideline.*) for 
all programs subsidized by the Fund. The philosophy governing Fund 
support has been to encourage the development of original planning 
while carrying out the purposes and general outline which Dr. Carmichael 
proposed . 

Because of this special relationship between proposal and application, 
the study which follows is dirided into three main parts . First , 

Dr. Carmichael's proposal from Graduate Education: A Critique and a 
Program is outlined in some detail. Second, two highly successful 
programs now in operation are compared and practice in other programs 
summarized. Third, a special experiment in college-university 
cooperation in the MA-3 is described. Material on specific programs 
was gathered by direct correspondence and conversations with directors 
of HA-3 plans at 37 colleges and unl'/cTsities, selected at the 
suggestion of the Ford Foundation. 



1. The Camlchitel Plan 



Recrultacnt and •dmisslon 

The is designed for the upper 15~20Z of the student body, as identified 
by scholastic aptitude and achievement. 

Dr. Carmichael would begin recruitment among high school seniors with 
outstanding records in the academic course. Informed guidance counselors 
and opportunities for promising students to visit collegtis to be inter** 
viewed and see >rograms in action are primary means of stimulating 

early interest. 

Colleges are advised to make every effort to Identify prospective candidates 
among entering freshmen, to interest them in graduate study, and to help 
them plan their programs for the first t.ro years to provide the best 
possible preparation. During the first two years these students should 
achieve two goals: 

a. They should complete all general and area ircquirements 

for the A.B. degree, such as requlrcuenti; in English, 
social studies, natural science, miitihcmatics^ and a foreign 
language . 

b. They should maintain a scholastic average in the upper 
15**20% of their class. 

Admission to the pregraduate program, which begins with the third 
college year, should be an honor and a privilege to be earned. An 
esprit de corps among interested and qualified students should be 
encouraged as early as possible. A faculty Recruitment Committee 
(described below, under the heading Faculty and Administration) ray 
be set up to work with individuals and departments during the first 
two college years to stimulate interest, to evaluate, and to advise. 

At the end of the second year, student records should be scrutinized 
and recommendations for admission made. Some students who were 
thought promising as freshmen will be eliminated at this tine, and 
others, who developed academic strength after admission to college, 
will be added. Transfer students, especially those who have shown 
distinction in completing the academic course at a junior college, 
are an important source of recruitment as they apply for upper level 
work. The Carmichael plan suggests the possibility of cooperative 
arrangements with junior colleges so that pregradv'.te admission 
requirements may be met. 

Admission to pregraduate or graducte work at the cm! of the third or 
fourth college years would be unusual but not impossible in the MA-3. 
Permission would be granted only to those students who, although 
working outside the program, had kept pace v;i':h it ar 1 fulfilled the 
requirements. Thus the door is left open for ‘'late bl.opers” and 
holders of the A.B. from other institutions v;ho give; prcr.ise of 
superior performance in graduate work. 
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The Pregraduate Program 

Students in the third end fourth college years, according to the 
Carmichael recommendations, should fulfill all regular course work 
required for the A.B., should complete a major and, if cus*:omary at 
the institution, a minor field of concentration with d*^partmentax 
advice, and should maintain at least a B average. In addition, they 
should fulfill special requirements as follows; 

a. Independent reading. A list of readings designed by a faculty 
committee in the student’s major field should be given to the student 
each year for completion within that year (September to September, to 
allow for summer study) . The readings should be chosen with a view 
to preparation for a Ph.D. qualifying examination. During the third 
and fourth years the readings may also serve as a source of material 
for special seminar papers . 

b. Seminars and papers. Seminars designed to introduce the student 
to the university idea of scholarship should be organized for MA-3 
candidates in both pregraduate years . The seminars will ordinarily 
be in the student’s major field. For his seminar each third-year 
student should be asked to write two semester papers requiring 
elementary research on an assigned subject, and each fourth-year 
student should write a more extensive senior essay. It may be 
possible, through choice of subject, to correlate some of the 
independent reading described above with the seminar papers . In 
preparing the papers students should be asked to follow the manual 
of style used for graduate work in their field. Credits should be 
assigned for the seminars so that they may count toward the under- 
graduate major. 

c. Foreign languages. Since a primary purpose of the MA-3 is to 
encourage students to go on to the doctorate, and since most doctoral 
programs require a reading knowledge of at least two foreign languages, 
the MA-3 requires preparation in two foreign languages rather than 

the one usually required for the A.B. The recommendation is that 
candidates begin or continue work in one foreign language during the 
first two college years and begin work in a second language during 
the third or fourth year. The object is to achieve proficiency in 
one language and reading skill in the second before receiving the 
master's degree. The candidate will then be able to pass his 
language examinations at the beginning of his doctoral study . In 
fields where another skill, such as statistics, is customarily 
substituted for the second language, requirements for the MA-3 should 
be appropriately adjusted. 

d. Summer study. Formal course work in the summer should not 
ordinarily be required cf MA-3 candidates, since they must devote 
at least part of their free time to independent reading. Summer 
study may be recommended in individual cases, however, for special 
purposes such as fulfillment of the foreign language requirement. 

It may be especially helpful to the candidate who enters the program 
late, with good ability but some lack of special background. 



The Cernlchael plan envisions the pregraduate programs as comparable 
with premed programs or prelav. The requirements outlined above 
provide only the academic framework.. Equally important is the con* 
tlnued development of esprit de coros through special activities, 
opportunities to meet and converse with distinguished scholars, and, 
most of all, a close faculty-student relationship. It has been 
found that the interest in scholarship and the achievement of pre- 
graduate students, far from discouraging other undergraduates, serves 
as a leaven in the student body. 

The Graduate Program 

The final year of the MA-3 continues the work of the third and fourth 
undergraduate years to complete the master's degree requirements. 

The master's is conceived as demanding 30 credits of academic work 
beyond the A.B., most of it in the major field. If the institution 
awarcb other master's degrees, the MA-3 is regarded as an honors 
master's degree program. In addition to fulfilling all of the 
regular requirements, MA-3 candidates must complete the following: 

a. Independent reading. The reading lists of the third and fourth 
undergraduate years are continued as a part of graduate work. 

By the time he receives his master's degree, an MA-3 candidate 
should be able to pass a Ph.D. qualifying examination in 

his major field. 

b. Seminar and thesis. A thesis may be demanded of all master's 
candidates at an institution, but in the MA-3 program the 
thesis should be of especially high scholarly quality. The 
thesis seminar should continue the work of the junior and 
senior seminars in providing guidance and training in scholarly 
writing. By the time he receives his degree, the MA-3 candidate 
should be able to approach the writing of a doctoral dissertation 
with assurance. 



c. Foreign languages. The candidate should complete work on his 
second language in the graduate year. 

d. Teaching experience. Since one of the purposes of the MA-3 
is to supply the need for college teachers, the candidate 
should be given one semester if supervised teaching experience 
at the junior college level in his graduate year. Preferably 
he should teach one 3-credit elementary course in his field 
under the close supervision of an experienced instructor. 

Comprehansive examinations may or may not be required by a given 
program. The Carmichael plan assumes that they will probably be 
required of all master's candidates and that MA-3 students should be 
held to exceptionally high standards in passing them. Preferably 
there will be an oral examination on the thesis as well as written 
examinations, since the oral provides additional experience in 
meeting requirements for the Ph.D. The minimum B average which 
MA-3 students must maintain applies( also throughout the graduate year. 










1st year 



The reconnended program may be summarized as follows: 



* 2nd 



year 



I 

3rd year 



1 4th year 



5th year 



Completion of all general 
and area requirements for 
A.B.: English, social 
science, natural science, 
mathematics, foreign 
language, etc. 



Pregraduate program. 



Graduate program. 



Completion of major, minor, 
and elective requirements for 



A.B. 



Completion of re~ 
quirements for M.A 
degree . 



Maintenance of scholastic 
average in upper 15-20% of 
class . 



Maintenance of B average 
at least. 



Maintenance of B 
average . 



Identification of likely 
candidates as entering 
freshmen on basis of 
high school record, test 
scores, academic Interests, 
personal qualifications . 

At end of second year, 
selection of candidates 
for pregraduate program 
on basis of college record. 
Some addition and elimina- 
tion at this time. 

Transfer students to be 
admitted if they meet 
requirements . 



Beginning study of a second 
foreign language 



Junior re- i 
search train- 
ing seminar: | 
2 semester i 
papers re- 
quiring ele- 
mentary re- 
search on 
. assigned 
subject . Ob- 
j servance of | 
scholarly 
style . 



Senior research 
training semi- 
nar: senior 
thesis requir- 
ing research 
and observance 
of scholarly 
style . 



Completion of 
second foreign 
language requi remen 

Completion of 3 
semester hours of 
supervised teaching 
experience at the 
junior college leve 

Completion of thesl 

Completion of compr 
hensive examination 
and defense of thes 
if required. 



Completion of Independent reading in 3rd, 4th, and 
5th years from lists compiled by faculty committees 
-/ith a view to preparing students for Ph.D. quali- 
fying examinations. 

Summer study of independent reading. Summer 
courses only as needed by Individual students to 
complete requirements . 



If the candidate goes on to the Ph.D., as expected, he should pass 
his foreign language and qualifying examinations in the first semester 
of his first year of doctoral study, complete his course requirements, 
and begin research the same year. In the second year he should write 
his dissertation, pass his defense, and receive the degree. If this 
seems optimistic, his long training in research writing as well as 
his thorough preparation in his subject and in foreign languages should 
be kept in mind. 



The MA— 3 is conceived as especially well suited to the needs of women 
students of high ability. If they are reluctant, as many women are, 
to commit themselves to the long-term demands of the doctorate, they 
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can earn an unusually strong naster's by the end of the 5th year 
and will be qualified to teach at tlie junior college level, where 
instructors are greatly needed. If„ after completing the master's 
program, they wish to go on to the doctorate, they will find the 
time requirement considerably shortened by the preparation they have 
received. 

Faculty and administration 

Beyond the usual departmental organization, three faculty committees 
are recommended to support the TlA-3, especially in its first feu years. 

a. Recruitment Committee. This committee, with 3~3 members, 
would seek to arouse interest in the program and might be asked 
to make recommendations on admission. It might organize programs 
on college teaching as a profession and might invite distinguished 
scholars to the campus. It would keep in touch with promising 
students during their first two college years and would counsel 
them on meeting the requirements for admission to pregraduate 
work. It might be authorized to study relationships with specific 
high schools and junior colleges with a view to recruitment. 

b. Pregraduate Committee. !Iost of the 3-5 members of this committee 
would have undergraduate teaching as their primary responsibility, 
but at least one member should be primarily concerned with graduate 
work. The committee would be asked to keep in close touch with 
pregraduate studnets individually and as a group. It might cooperate 
with the recruitment committee in making recommendations for ad- 
mission and with the graduate coimaittee in establishing the lists 
for independent reading. It v;ould continue the work of the re- 
cruitment committee in providing opportunities for students to 

hear and meet distinguished scholars and would in general promote 
close faculty-student relationships. The Carmichael plan suggests 
that in a small institution the same committee might perform the 
functions of recruitment and pregraduate supervision, but the 
recommendation is that in such circumstances the committee members 
would need released time for their extra duties. 

c. Graduate Committee The majority of this 3-5 member committee should 
be primarily concerned with graduate teaching, but at least one member 
should represent the undergraduate approach. The committee should 
work with department chairmen, and with the pregraduate committee if 
desired, in drawing up the lists for independent reading. The 
validity of the lists will depend on a clear understanding of the 
purposes, scope, and type of preparation needed for the Ph.D. 
qualifying examination in given subject matter fields and also on 
an understanding of the intellectual growth of students, year by 
year. The lists must be revised periodically to meet current 
standards. 

The Graduate Committee must also work closely with students to 
encourage and advise them and with departments to maintain standards 
of quality. It may organize special meetings with scholars for 
graduate students, and It may sot up seminars for departments at 
which standards, especially those for evaluating students* written 
work, can be discussed and compared. 



The Greduste ConnltCee night be eiked to work with other colleges 
to help them arrange programs by which their graduates, holding 
the A.B. degree, could qualify to enter the HA-3 program in the 
final year. 

Because the work of the Graduate Coonittee is likely to be ex- 
tremely demanding, especially during the first few years of a 
new program, the Carmichael recommendation is that the meiiA>ers be 
given released time during these years to fulfill their duties. 

The administration of the program is conceived as the responsibility 
of a graduate dean or director, who would work with the students, the 
faculty committees and departments, and the general administration of 
the college to coordinate efforts and plan for continuing success. 

It snist be kept in mind that the program as outlined above had not 
yet been tested in practice. As the analysis of actual programs will 
shcK#, however, it was remarkably effective in providing a workable 
pattern which institutions could develop in relation to their individu- 
ality and their students' needs. 



II . Programs in Operation 

The MA-3 programs at the University of Arizona and at Pembroke College 
of Brown University have been selected as representative of programs 
in operation because they are full-scale adaptations of the Carmichael 
plan, achieving successful results under widely varying conditions. 

The differences as well as the similarities will be apparent in the 
following comparative chart: 



Arizona 



Pembroke 



lecruit- 

ment, 

identifi* 

cation, 

admission 

to MA-3 



Incoming freshmen are offered a 
number of incentives to identify 
themselves as superior students: 

1. They may apply for 
advanced standing with 
high scores on CEEB 
Advanced Placement exams. 
The exams must be 
forwarded to Arizona 
after grading at Princeton, 
and if the appropriate 
depts. then approve, 
freshmen may be exempted 
from req . courses and 
admitted to more advanced 
work in biology, chemistry, 
English, foreign languages, 
history, and mathematics. 

2. They may score well on 
placement examinations 
after admission to 
college. In English they 
may win exemption from 
one semester of 



Incoming freshmen are identified on 
admission on the basis of three criteria: 

1. They must place in the predicted 
upper half of the entering class* 

2. They must present 3-4 years in 
one foreign language in order to 
be able to study the literature 
of that language in college. 

3. They must have demonstrated thei 
interest in and potential for 
pursuing a life of scholarship. 

Like Arizona, Pembroke permits incoming 
freshmen to win exemption from freshman 
English by examination (CEEB advanced 
placement or dept . exam) . It permits 
them also to satisfy foreign language 
requirements (see next page) and 
distribution requirements (CEEB adv. 
placement or dept, exam), although it 



Arizona 



Racruit- 
■ent» etc. 
(cont .> 



the freshman course and receive 
credit for that semester on suc- 
cessfully completing the second. 

In foreign languages they may ful- 
fill the entile 16 unit undergrad, 
requirement by proficiency exam 
(but see below for additional FL 
req . for MA-3) . In math they may 
be exempted from basic courses . In 
chemist):^’ they may be admitted to 
Honors work even as incoming fresh- 
men with consent of the dept . 



3. They may receive non-residence 

credit by examination for up to 12 
credits of college work by arrange- 
ment with the R:jgistrar and the 
appropriate dept. (This privilege 
may be exercised throughout the 
undergraduate years; it is not re- 
stricted to incoming freshmen.) 
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Pembroke 

will not give credit by examination 
toward the undergraduate degree. 

Unlike Arizona, however, Pembroke 
uses none of these examinations 
or exemptions as selection devices 
for admission to the Master's 
sequence. The three criteria 
listed above are considered sufficient. 



Fresh 

man 

year 



2 . 



It might be noted that while the 
avenues to distinction for entering 
freshmen summarized above may re- 
flect the less selective admissions 
policy at Arizona, th^ opportunities 
for acceleration are also helpful 
to MA-3 candidates who may wish to 
qualify for some graduate work in 
the fourth undergraduate year. 



By doing distinguished work in the 
first semester of a basic course, 
freshmen may be exempted from the 
second semester and admitted to 
more advanced work. 

Students interested in the MA-3 
are strongly urged to qualify for 
Honors work in the second semester 
of the freshman year. To qualify 
for Honors a student must be nom^ 
inated by a member of the teaching 
faculty, recommended by a faculty 
committee which reviews the nomina- 
tions, and approved by vote of the 
University Honors Council. If ad- 
mitted, the student is given special 
privileges and responsibilities: 

a. He participates in a special 
lecture series, "Frontiers 
of Knowledge," in which 
Arizona faculty and visiting 
scholars discuss research 
in progress and welcome 
questions. 



The MA-3 is actually an MA-5 at 
Pend>roke. That Is, identification 
of incoming freshmen by the criteria 
summarized above is considered 
sufficient to permit a student to 
start the undergraduate -graduate 
sequence immediately. It is 
possible, however, for a student 
who docs not fulfill expectations 
or who changes her plans to transfer 
to the ordinary undergraduate program 
at the beginning or end of any 
semester during her undergraduate years. 

Four courses are the normal undergraduate 
load at Pembroke. T''e special Master's 
candidate in the freshman year divides her 
program between two courses normally 
open to undergraduates and two designed 
for her special requirements. 
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Arizona 



Pembroke 



Preahoan 

Yrrr 

(cont.) 
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b. He la permitted to enroll In 

Uonora sectlona of b.&alc couraea • 
0« He is interviewed by a panel of 
faculty members, who question him 
about his work, the subject matter 
of his courses, his field of in- 
terest, his curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, and his 
plans for the future. The purpose 
of the interview, which is re- 
peated in the sophomore year, is 
to give the student the benefit of 
advice from several faculty 
members and also to give him 
experience in expressing him- 
self orally so that he may be 
prepared for oral examinations 
and interviews in the future. 



a. The first of the special courses 
is a seminar open only to students 
in the Master's program and to a few 
others by permission of the dept. 

Such seminars are offered by the 
depts. of classics, economics, English, 
French, German, history, linguistics, 
philosophy, political science, Russian, 
sociology, and Spanish. The student 
normally elects her seminar in the 
field of her expected concentration, 
although a final choice of field 
need not be made until the end of 
the sophomore year. Seminar work 
consists of independent reading or 
laboratory experiment, the writing 
of critical papers, and seminar dis- 
cussion. 



Among the general advantages of 
Honors work to an undergraduate, 
Arizona lists close association 
with faculty members, lndl« 
vidualized planning, permission 
to enroll for excess credits, 
and permission to make freer 
course substitutions than 
other students . Upperclassmen 
may also pursue independent study 
and receive graduate credit for 
some courses taken as under- 
graduates (see below) . Honors 
students are also given special 
consideration in applications for 
scholarships, and at the end 
of the sophomore year, in 
applications for the MA-3 
program. The point may be 
repeated that Honors work at 
Arizona is not the same as MA-3 
work but is regarded as the 
normal road of entry to the MA-3 
program. Students may, however, 
continue Honors during their 
third and fourth years without 
applying for ad-nission to the 
MA-3. 



b 



Since the MA-3 requires a minimum 
of two years in one foreign 
language at the college level 
(or the passing of an 
examination at that level) and 
at least one year in a second 
language, students interested 
ii: the program may include 
language study in their work for 
the freshman and sophomore years, 
but they are not required co do so. 



. The second special elective is 
language study: either a continuation 
of the language presented for admission 
or beginning work in a second language. 
No special courses for Master's 
students are offered in language, 
but the requirement of continued 
language study applies only to them, 
since other students may satisfy degree 
requirementsby passing a foreign 
language test at the intermediate level 
or above or entering with advanced 
.-standing in the language at the college 
intermediate level or above . 



Each freshman in the Master's program 
will also be assigned to a faculty 
counselor, a member of the dept, of 
her major interest — the field in 
which she expects to pursue graduate 
work. This counselor will ordinarily 
remain with th? student throughout 
the five years of the program. One 
faculty member in each participating 
department will usually counsel all of 
the special Master's students in that 
department and will bring them together 
periodically in informal seminars. If 
a student changes her field of concen- 
tration, a ccunselor from the new 
department will be assigned. 

Pembroke, like Arizona, has an Honors 
program which is closely allied with 
special Master's work, but at Pembroke 
Honors work does not begin until the 
third year. 
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Sophomore 

year 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



5. 



Arizona 

The special lecture serler., 
"Frontiers of Knowledge" 
continues throughout the 
sophomore year. 

Sophomore Honors students are 
admitted to a special 
colloquim in natural science, 
conducted a discussion basis 
with a small number of 
participants. 

Sophomore Honors students are 
also admitted to a special 
section of the required 
Humanities course with a small 
enrollment . 

The interview by faculty 
members, described above, is 
repeated in the sophomore year. 
Language study may be continued. 

At the end of the sophomore year, 
a student is accepted or rejected 
for the MA>3 program. Admission 
is based on the following 
criteria: 

1. Recommendation by a 

faculty member from one 
of the participating 
departments (at present, 
anthropology, English, 

French, geology, history, 
physics , and Spanish) . 
Academic record during the 
freshman and sophomore 
years, especially work in 
Honors courses. 

Interviews of candidates by 
faculty committee. 



I 



2 . 



3. 



Pembroke 

1. Candidates continue to fulfill language 
and distribution requirements. 

2. Another special seminar, open only to 
candidates for the Master's program or 
by permission, is elected. 

3. Counseling by the special faculty 
adviser is continued. 

4. At the end of the year each student 
chooses the field in which she eventually 
expects to pursue graduate work. 

The record of each student in the program 
is reviewed at the end of the sophomore 
year.^ It is ^vected that at this, point SUC-* 

for which requires a cumulative average of 
2.75 or above. Some students who were not 
originally selected for the Master's program 
but who have demonstrated scholarly 
excellence in the first two years may also 
be Invited to participate at this time. 

At Pembroke, as at Arizona, a student may 
participate in the Honors program without 
electing to participate in the special 
Master's program, but at both institutions 
a student in the Master's program is 
expected to qualify for and to do Honors 
work. At both institutions Honors t^ork is 
available only in specified departments. 

These departments at Arizona are listed 
in the opposite column; at Pembroke they 
are the ones in which special freshman- 
sophomore programs are available: classics, 

economics, English, French, German, history, 
linguistics, philosophy, political science, 
Russian, sociology, and Spanish. 



All candidates are screened 
by the faculty committee 
for the MA-3 program, under 
the chairmanship of the 
director of the program. 



t 



Junior 

year 



Between the sophomore and j utif or 
years, the MA-3 candidate is re- 
quired to elect an Honors course 
in stammer reading for 1-3 credits. 

He reads from a list dra:^^ up by 
his major adviser, and on his return 



At the beginning of the junior year 
each student comes under the super- 
vision of the Honors Director within 
her major department* This is a 
senior faculty member in close touch 
with the Graduate School* Honors 



Arizona 



Pembroke 
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he takes an oral or written exaaina* 
tion or submits a report on this 
reading to the satisfaction of the 
adviser, who then sends a grade to 
the Registrar for entry on the 
student's permanent record. 

During the junior year the student 
takes the course Honors for Juniors 
for 2-4 credits in his ovm major 
department. This course requires 
independent study under the direc- 
tion of a faculty adviser from the 
department and culminates in the 
writing of a report. The work is 
designed to introduce and accustom 
the student to the sources, tools, 
methods, and techniques of his 
major field, and hopefully it will 
prepare the way for the selection 
of a senior Honors project, which 
will in turn lead to the master's 
thesis. 

In addition to his Honors course, 
the junior pursues regular course 
work in his major and related fields 
and continues foreign language study 
if he has not yet fulfilled the 
requirements. 



work differs slightly from depart- 
ment to department, and programs 
must be planned to meet requirements 
and yet suit the needs of Individual 
students. Each student also con- 
tinues to benefit from the advice 
of the faculty counselor with whom 
she has worked since the freshman 
year. 

Juniors* in general, elect Independent 
Study in the major field, together 
with several courses required 
for Honors in that field. (Honors 
students normally take at least 
ten semester courses, excluding 
elementary courses, in the major 
field during the junior and senior 
years; some of these are required 
courses and some electives, the 
proportion varying from department 
to department.) 

At the end of the junior year each 
candidate's record is reviewed by 
the directing committee to determine 
whether she may continue In the 
program. 



At the end of the junior year the 
MA-3 candidate Is given an oral 
examination by a panel of faculty 
members. The examination Includes 
questioning on his course work, 
his program, and his plans. 



Between the junior and the senior 
years, the candidate elects a 
second course in summer reading 
for 1-3 credits. As before, the 
list is aratm up by the major ad- 
viser, and the student is given 
a grade on his return after sub- 
mitting a report or being examined 
on the material. 

During the senior year the course 
Honors for Seniors, carrying 4-6 
credits, leads to the writing of 
an Honors paper (considered the 
equivalent of a senior thesis) . As 
noted above, this work Is designed 
to lead to the master's thesis. 



In the senior year each candidate is 
required to take at least one Inde- 
pendent study course designed to 
Increase her competence In biblio- 
graphical or laboratory methods In her 
major and she does as much work as possible 
possible in Honors seminars. 

Comprehensive examination and thesis 
requirements for undergraduates 
differ from department to department. 

In general, comprehensive examinations 
are required of all undergraduates in 
non-sequential majors, and special 
Master's candidates observe the 
general regulation. A thesis is 
required of Honors students (hence 
blaster's candidates) in some fields 



If the student has taken advantage 
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Aritona 

of opportunities for acceleration 
throughout the undergraduate years 
(credit by examination, sumner 
reading, etc.), it is expected that 
he will complete his credit re- 
quirements for the A.B. degree 
before the end of his senior year . 
Depending on his rate of accelera- 
tion, he is therefore permitted to 
take up to 15 units for graduate 
credit during his senior year . In 
no case can the came credits be 
counted toward both the undergraduate 
and the graduate degree, but this 
device for acceleration is especial- 
ly helpful to the student \^ho ex- 
pects eventually to proceed to the 
Ph.D. and wishes to complete his 
credit requirements as soon as 
possible . 

Candidates are also encouraged to 
take the foreign language reading 
examination for the master's degree 
(one language required) during the 
senior year. 

A special feature of the Arizona 
program during the senior year is 
an "apprenticeship" which he serves 
with one faculty member in his 
major field. He does such work as 
assembling bibliographies, survey- 
ing library holdings on a special 
subject, preparing tests and ques- 
tions, correcting examinations, 
reading special papers or reports, 
setting up laboratory experiments 
and demonstrations, classifying 
and preparing specimens for col- 
lections, reading proof, compiling 
special indexes, and reading and 
preparing abstracts of books or 
articles of special interest . He 
spends about 5 hours a week at this 
work and is paid at an approved 
hourly rate. The purpose is to 
provide him with some experience 
in preparation for his teaching as- 
signment in the graduate year, to 
give him a -aste of academic life, 
and to provide an opportunity for 
him to work closely with a faculty 
member in his chosen field. 



Pembroke 

but not in others. For example, a 
thesis is required in classics, in 
English, in history, in sociology; 
no thesis is required in economics, 
in French, in Spanish. 

The Honors examination differs from 
the general comprehensives and is 
required of all candidates . It may 
be oral, written, or both. In 
fields where a thesis is required, 
it emphasizes the material of the 
thesis and related subjects. If 
there has been no thesis, the exam- 
ination concentrates on the student's 
course work and independent reading. 

At the end of the senior year the 
successful candidate receives her 
A.B. degree with Honors. 



Arizona 
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Senior 
year 
(cont .) 



During the second semester of the 
senior year the student must pass 
a comprehensive written examination 
given by his major department and 
finally an oral examination on his 
fie?,d and the material of his thesis 
The oral examination is conducted 
by a panel of faculty members ap- 
pointed by the Honors Council of 
the University. 



At the end of the senior year sue 
cessful candidates receive the 
A.B. degree with Honors. 



Graduate Course work at the graduate level 
year is continued, and students who 

earned some graduate credits the 
preceding year may now begin to 
earn credits in excess of th<* 
master's requirement, to be 
counted toward the doctorate . 

A thesis is required. The subject 
will preferably be developed from 
work done for the senior thesis 
the preceding year. Independent 
reading and investigation done 
during the junior and senior years 
and in the graduate year in prepara- 
tion of the thesis should, it is 
felt, constitute at least one fifth 
of a student's total credits during 
these three years . 

During the graduate year candidates 
are asked to pass the foreign 
language test in a second language. 
This, together with the test which 
they passed in one fotc'Qn language 
during their senior year, satisfies 
the language requirements for most 
doctoral programs. 



Course work is continued at the 
graduate level, but emphasis falls 
on Independent study and research. 

A thesis is required in which the 
student is asked to demonstrate 
her grasp of method as well as 
subject . 

For teaching experience, each 
student is assigned to a senior 
faculty member who acts as counselor 
and provides opportunities for the 
student to advise undergraduates, 
direct laboratory work, and aid 
in classroom instruction. 

A general qualifying examination 
in the field of the student's 
specialty is also required for the 
degree . 

At the end of the graduate year 
successful candidates receive the 
M.A. degree. 



The candidate also is given one 
semester's teaching experience at 
the college level during his 
graduate year, preferably as a 
regular graduate assistant in his 
department. He conducts lectures 
and discussions, supervises recita- 
tions and laboratory sections, 
assigns and corrects written work 
of several types, evaluates and 
grades recitations and written 
work, and conducts remedial sessions , 
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Graduate 
year 
(cont .) 



This experience is given preferably 
in the first semester so that the 
second semester will be free for 
the completion of the thesis and 
preparation for the final examina-' 
tion. For his teaching the student 
is paid at regular rates for a 
graduate assistant from depart- 
mental funds. 



Finally, the candidate must pass 
an oral examination on thesis and 
subject field. Since he has been 
examined orally by a faculty com- 
mittee at least once a year for 
the five years of his undergraduate 
and graduate work, assuming that he 
took advantage of Honors opportuni- 
ties, the graduate oral will be 
less formidable to him in prospect 
than it would be to the average 
student, and he will be well equipped 
for further oral examinations if 
he decides to proceed to the 
doctorate . 



At the end of the graduate year, 
successful candidates receive the 
M.A. degree. 



Faculty 

and 

Admin- 

istra- 

tion 



The program is administered by a 
Director attached to the Graduate 
College of the University, with 
the cooperation of the Director 
of the Honors Program for under- 
graduates . 



These directors are advised by 
faculty committees such as the 
Honors Council and by the parti 
cipating departments. 



Faculty members are called upon to 
advise and work closely with 
students, especially in directing 
independent reading and research 
and in carrying through the 
apprenticeship and assistantship 
programs . They also serve on 
examining panels at all levels of the 
curriculum and participate in the 
"Frontiers of Knowledge" lecture 
series . Such special responsi- 
bilities are weighed in determining 
course load, though no published 
formula is available. 



ERIC 



The program is administered for 
Pembroke College by the Dean, who 
serves as Chairman of the Special 
Master's Degree Program. There is 
a corresponding administrator for 
men at the College, and constant 
cooperation is maintained with the 
Dean of the Graduate School . 

The Director of the Honors Program 
and the Honors Council advise on 
the coordination of Honors work 
with the program. 

Participating departments have a 
high degree of freedom in establish- 
ing requirements (thesis, examina- 
tions, required courses) and offering 
special programs such as freshman 
seminars . 

Faculty members are called upon 
within their own departments to 
serve as five-year counselors, to 
direct Honors work within the depart- 
ment, to serve on departmental Honors 
committees, to direct student teaching 
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Faculty 

and 

admin- 

istra- 

tion 



to direct work on theses, to give 
comprehensive and oral examinations, 
etc. As at Arizona, such responsi- 
bilities are \7eighed in determining 
course load, but there is no pub- 
lished formula. 



Finance 



r 



The Arizona program is described as 
"not in itself a scholarship program 
in a financial sense," but partici- 
pants are encouraged to apply for 
scholarships and fellowships through 
regular channels x^ith confidence 
that they will be "quite likely to 
fare well in the general competi- 



tion." 



No special scholarships or teilow- 
ships are designated for the program, 
but as at Arizona, students who need 
aid may apply through the regular 
channels. Since to be in the program 
they must have outstanding academic 
records, they arc thought likely to 
fare well. 



Beyond this, some "modest" financial 
assistance has been provided espe- 
cially for participants. Beginning 
with the junior year, money is pro- 
vided for the purchase of books for 
summer reading, for subscriptions 
to professional journals, and for 
acquisition of special reference 
works. Some direct grants are made 
for special research projects, in- 
cluding field projects, and for 
special study such as enrollment in 
a summer foreign language program. 
Finally, as noted above, students 
are paid at the regular hourly rate 
for the work of the senior year 
apprenticeship and at the regular 
rate for the assistantship of the 
graduate year. 

Arizona received a five-year grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education to start the program. 
Most such grants are in excess of 
$200,000, but Arizona does not 
specify the exact amount. 



There are no special grants for 
books, special projects, or appren- 
ticeships. Graduate assistantships 
are available in the graduate school 
on a regular basis, and those students 
who carry a regular assistantship 
program are paid at the regular rate. 

The Brotm University grant from the 
Ford Foundation for this program 
was $262,000 to provide support for 
five years. This amount was to be 
used for subsidy at Pembroke, the 
College, and the Graduate School; 
hence it cannot be considered in 
relation to Peihbroke alone. 



Prot- 

pects 



Arizona has been a leader in 
instituting programr ^cr the su- 
perior student at both the under- 
graduate and the graduate level. 
The MA-3 is considered a natural 
extension of this movement toward 
excellence and has already been 
integrated into the university 
structure of honors and encourage- 
ment of advanced study. The 
Director of the program. Professor 




At Pembroke, as at Arizona, the 
integration of the special master's 
program with the honors structure 
already in existence has been help- 
ful in relating it to institutional 
traditions. The more selective 
admissions policies at Pembrok<» 
lead to less emphasis in the program 
on the identification of the superior 
student and the conferring of dis- 
tinction and special opportunity. 
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Proapactt Ihonas W. Parkar of cho Graduate 
(coot.) Collage* vrltaa chat it has up- 
graded adiolarshlp on the campus 
especially among liberal arts 
students, and that for superior 
students it has provided an 
unusually strong academic 
sequence, a distinction to be 
earned, and the opportunity 
to work closely with able and 
respected faculty members. He 
is particularly interested in 
the fact that the program has 
helped to erase "the artificial 
line between undergraduate and 
graduate work" and that it has 
been "especially beneficial for 
those students— of whom there is 
a high number— continuing on 
for the doctoral degree." 






Tet there is some sense of distinc- 
tion in the expressed philosophy 
of the Peo^roke program, "that the 
educational process should be a 
continuum, that for many students 
undergraduate work should lead 
simply and directly to graduate 
work, and that the attitude and 
competence required of a graduate 
student may be instilled within 
the undergraduate years." While 
the student who comi.le.tes the pro- 
gram is believed to be qualified 
to teach her specialty in a junior 
college or the first two years of 
an undergraduate college, the many 
who are encouraged to proceed to 
the doctorate should be able to 
earn their degrees in only two or 
three additional years. As a 
further encouragement to doctoral 
study, if a Pembroke student 
decides after her senior year in 
this program that she wishes the 
Ph.D., she is permitted to bypass 
the M.A. because of the unusually 
strong training of her undergraduate 
years . 



The comparison of the Arizona and Peod>roke programs and the relation- 
ship of both to the original Carmichael plan shows that despite dif- 
ferences in detail a common philosophy finds expression in features 
characteristic of both: identification and recruitment of superior 
students, provision for independent reading and directed research at 
the undergraduate as well as the graduate level, establishment of an 
undergraduate-graduate sequence to ease the transition from college 
to graduate school, development of skill in two foreign languages, 
introduction to teaching in the undergraduate or Junior college, 
encouragement of doctoral study. Special features — freshman seminars, 
summer reading, teaching apprenticeships— reflect the imaginative 
interpretation of the basic principles in the context of institutional 
resources and needs. 



Other Institutions 



Since every institution studied offers some snecial features distinc- 
tively its own, a complete summary would be lengthy. A selection may 
be useful, however, in indicating the variety which exists: 



1. Co-curricular events . Most institutions arrange some special 

lectures, discussions, and the like, for MA-3 candidates (see the 
"Frontiers of Knowledge" series at Arizona described above) . The 
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«“ related to these but are 
Md of If®® “®*‘® “»ources of the University 

the^sIr'^K r '"''® "“-'“rricular" designation derives 

although these sessions are not fomial courses, they 

curric“i^"in thr^s Scholar (MA-3) curriculum, not "extra- 

curricular in the usual sense of that term. 

developed from a pilot project of the 
1963-64 academic year. About ten meetings were held that year, from 

Nove^er to April, and most drew upon the resources of the university 
the Fales Collection of rare books, taping sessiona of Sunrise Semester 

i.*« u""* ® ‘''® of Fine Arts. Visits to tSr 

r<”' f”k i*'® *^u” Historical Society were included also. Some dis- 
tinguished members of the faculty and administration participated for 
example. Dean William Buckler and Dr. Sidney Hook. “oipeeed, for 

In 1964-65 the series was expanded and the emphasis shifted from 
ours to semlMrs and discussion meetings. Four early fall meetings 

the ANTA Washington Square Theatre. These were followed by a series 
iLrra on various aspects of college teaching. Speakers 

®°toff. and students were 

froi M i u° ®®®®fons for the Sunrise Semester. Finally, 

from March to May, there was a series of six meetings on the contemporary 

Ptacticing artists as Virgil Thomson and Marianne Moore, 
f f /®®'* the meetings were supplemented by a 

ries of faculty-student buffet luncheons to provide an opportunity for 

lunchroi»*?r'^“^^°"i®"'* <*fao“Ssion. An effort was made to bring to the 

°®® “embers whom students had expressed a special 

G68ir6 uO inC0t • ^ 

The 1965-66 series was comparable except that there was further 
e^hasis on the arts in contemporary America, with four sessions each 

arts, music, and poetry. Richard Rodgers. Virgil Thomson, 

end Richard Wilbur were among the 

participants. Seminars on college teaching and scholarship were led 

of VireinlT* Professor Robert Langbaum of the University 

of Virginia and Henry Simon of Simon and Schuster. 

°*^°P®fation ;ho series has proved to be important 
dent, ® j”® interdisciplinary interests among students, in orienting stu- 
dents toward academic and intellectual life, and in recruiting student! 

to*fotMl'’!t^y!'’®^* ® program offering such opportunities in addition 

^ terdisclplina^ epurses . The interdisciplinary movement has been 

ItudiU! ’'®®”’ ®®*’^7 experiments with American 

Studies. Ifedieval Studies, and the like. Because the MA-3 programs poin“ 

f “ork. which normally requires specialization, relatirely 

within th!m^®®” interdisciplinary courses or sequences 

D 1 .**^ ** ®''®" ”*'®” ®“®^ courses or sequences are available. At 

fl!!d! ’ ® ®‘“^®“ “5' interdepartmental 

fields, and in addition University Courses in Interdisciplinary Studies 

B™n by the Carnegie Corporation and are open to 

Th^ !!! M ‘''®®® ihe MA-3 s!quenre. 

r.. "°‘®^^® ‘*'® *®" ®*Petiments that are being 

tiorof*re?’^'”‘ !?“■* J"‘®'’‘*^®'^Piinary courses, for example, an explora- 
nl!™ ! ’’®‘“®®" English literature and philosophy, are 

planned for MA-3 undergraduates at University College. At the University 
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of Colorado a social science-interdisciplinary course is required of all 
Colorado Sc.iolars UlA-3 participants) in the junior year* This is a 
weekly two-hour colloquy between students and an interdepartmental staff 
of four or more on the relevancy of the students* specialties to general 
Imov/lcdge; it is planned to give students experience in handling ideas 
(the 1965 topic was "Decision and Chiice in a Democratic Society")# At 
Tulane University a series of interdepr .'tmental colloquia for participants 
extends from the second through the fourth year. For second-year students : 
a broad, general topic is proposed each year (for 196?-o6, "Is There 
Anything Universal in Dan?" and for 1966-67 "Llan Against Uyth: A History 
of Fallacious Theories")# For third- and fourth-year students there is 
a choice among colloquia in the humanitie:*, the natural and life sciences, 
and the social sciences (humanities topic 1965-66 and 1966-6?» "An Inves- 
tigation of the Arts in the Twentieth Century"; natural and life sciences 
topic for the same years, "Contributions of Physics and Chemistry to the 
Biological Sciences"; social sciences topic 1965-66, "Social Criticism 
in Satire," and I 966 - 67 , "Values in the Social Sciences: Invaluable or 
V/orthless?")# At St# Louis University, reruired philosophy and special, 
reading courses are designed to guide participants toward a synthesis of 
their specialized kno?/ledge and an understanding of the relationships 
between it and other fields# All of these programs are still experimental, 
but they reflect consciousness of a need for balance botv;een increasing 
specialization and the liberal arts tradition# 

3 . Junior year abroad. Only one university among those studied specificially 
relates a special master's program to the Junior year abroad, but this 
relationship is well defined and correlated with the program as a whole. 

The Tulane Scholars and Fellows Prograa is designed, like the Pembroke 
program, to extend from the student *s first year in college through his 
first graduate year. For the first :hree years the student is called a 
Tulane Scholar, and for the last two years he is called a Tulane Fellow. 

This division, together i»ltb the early start in the freshman year, makes 

it possible for the junior year to serve as a culmination of basic studies, 
to be followed by the advanced phase of the program, and Scholars are urged 
to enroll for the Junior Year Abroad Program. Tulane does not maintain its 
own campuses abroad but gives credit for approved programs at universities 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Italy and Israel. Since "full 
coiupetence" in one foreign language and sufficient knowledge of another to 
use it in research are required of all Scholars and Fellows at Tulane, 
as of Ma- 3 candidates at almoat every institution, study abroad is con- 
sidered valuable in meeting the foreign language requirement as well as 
in providing opportunities for cultural exchange and depth in various 
fields of major interest . 

4 , Pregraduate su™»er session. Although almost all of the MA— 3 programs 
have successfully helped students to earn the master's degree within a 
year after receiving the A.B. and also to accelerate the Ph.D. if they 
choose to continue their studies, a few reports record delays at the 
master's level because of difficulty in finding a topic and completing 
research on the thesis. This difficulty does not seem to arise at 
institutions which require independent study culminating in _ senior 
thesis during the undergraduate years. At the University of Wyoming, 

however, the senior thesis is optional, and all MA-3 candidates are re- I 

quired Instead to complete a five week summer term in residence after I 

receiving the A.B. This summer term is devoted to exploring a thesis | 

subject, or if the student has already made progress on his thesis, I 
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to completing some graduate coara^a work in advance of the fall semester. 

To lessen the financial burden of the summer session, each student 
participating in it receives a stipend of $400. 

4« Relationships %>ith junior colleges . Since one of the purposes of 

the original Carmichael plan was to educate faculty members for junior 
colleges and also to provide superior advanced programs for honor 
graduates of junior colleges, a number of MA-3 institutions emphasiae 
the establishment of close relationships with junior colleges for 
recruitment, for practice teaching in the graduate year, and for 
placement of students who complete the program. The University of 
Denver specifically works on recruitment and placement with the coopera- 
tion of junior colleges in the area. Tulane, despite its preference for 
five-year planning, accepts qualified junior college graduates as third- 
year students on the same basis as students who have spent their first 
two years at Tulane. Stetson has developed a placement arrangement with 
Florida public junior colleges to the point where appointments are assured 
for all students who complete the fifth year at Stetson and receive the 
master's degree. 

5. Recruitment of women. The MA-3 has proved tu be especially effective 

with women students. Professor Richard norland. Director of the program at 
Stetson, writes of the advantages of the HA-3 for women, for the sponsoring 

institution, and for the community : 

Most women undergraduates, at this point in their 
careers, are thinking of things other than spend- 
ing four years pursuing the elusive Ph.D. They 
are, however, quite inte;.ested in obtaining the 
master's, and they make excellent teachers. In 
the revision of our program which will take place 
next year when the Ford grant expires, we intend 
to give particular attention to this aspect. 

Stetson is coeducational, but Professor norland suggests that the HA -3 
would be very effective also at a women's institution. In relation to 
this, it is a fact that at a number of universities which have coordinate 
men's and women's colleges—Tulane, for example — the women's college 
offers a broader and more diversified MA-3 undergraduate program than 
the men's: more special courses, lectures, honors seminars, and the like. 

6. Finance . Many institutions, like Arizona and Pembroke, specifically 

announce that the MA-3 is not designed to offer special financial support 
to students. Applicants in need of assistance are urged to apply through 
the regular institutional channels, where their outstanding academic 
records usually assure them of full consideration. Beyond this, small 
awards for the purchase of books and subscription to journals and payment 
at regular rates for teaching and other work done as graduate assistants 
are the only funds available for direct aid. At such Institutions the 
Ford grants have been used entirely for administrative expenses, faculty 
salaries, visiting scholar programs, library purchases, and other costs 
related to facilities and personnel. 

A few institutions, however, offer direct subsidies to students who 
qualify for the iIA-3. The $400 stipend for a pregraduate summer session 
at Wyoming has been mentioned above (Item 4). Wyoming als'^ awards 





$300 ptr year for the junior and aenior undergraduate years to every 
participant in the prograa, and for the graduate year it awards $1201.50 
plus renission of fees to every participant . Florida State University 
offers $100 for the junior year, $200 for the senior year, and special 
consideration for graduate fellowships of $1800 or assistantships at 
$1200 during the graduate year. The University of New Mexico reports 
the most generous grants: $250 for the junior year, $400 for the senior 
year, and for the graduate year $2200 (only half of which is charged 
to the Ford Foundation) . 

As for faculty costs, a reduction- in the teaching load of participating 
faculty menders has been found necessary to allow time for preparation 
and for the individual counseling and direction of independent study 
which the program requires. New Mexico experimented with increased 
reimbursement vs. a reduction in load and concluded that If a choice 
must be made, the reduction in load is essential. The recommendation 
of the Coordinating Council at New Mexico for the establishment of a 
permanent program after the "phase-out** of the Ford experiment stipulates 
that faculty members should have these special responsibilities "entered 
into a definition of their *full acade:nic load* when administrative 
decisions are made concerning teaching assignment ." It might be noted 
that this decision bears out Middle States recommendations on the 
establishment of graduate programs as recorded in an earlier report . 

Finally, while budgets for the program are not generally available, 
the New Mexico budget for 1964-65 has been published and is reproduced in 
Supplement A of this diaptew# Since every institution offers its own 
interpretation of the MA-3, and since there are wide differences from 
place to place in the number of participants, the variety of special 
course offerings, etc., no one budget can be considered typical of all, 
but this may serve at least to illustrate the practical financial arrange- 
ments of a progra’a in its fourth year of operation. 



Ill , College-University Cooperation 

A special development of the MA— 3 idea has beco.ne increasingly io^ortant 
with the recent Interest in consortia and other arrangements for inter- 
institutional cooperation. In a cooperative MA-3 program the student 
completes his undergraduate work at a liberal arts college, following 
a course of study which parallels the undergraduate portion of the MA-3 
curriculum, with emphasis on independent study, research writing, two 
foreign languages, etc., and then for his graduate year transfersto 
an affiliated university. The Michigan Scholars in College Teaching 
Program, entailing cooperation between Kalamazoo, Hope, Calvin, Alma, 
and Albion Colleges and the University of Michigan, conceived in 
1961-62, was one of the first of its kind and has been so successful 
that plans call for an indefinite extension after the Ford grant expires. 
Similar cooperation exists between the University of Chicago and some 
36 liberal arts colleges in the Middle West. Only last year (July, 1965) 
the Ford Foundation approved a grant to implement a cooperative program 
between the University of New Hampshire and five colleges in its o.rea: 
Plymouth State, Keene State, Nasson, St. Anselm’s, and Bates. 






All of these programs have been reported as beneficial to the institu- 
tions participating in them, but one danger of the "college: cluster" 
idea is that the colleges may lose some degree of their individuality 
because of the dominance of one university over the group. A different 
arrangement, and one of promise, has been established between Goucher 
College and four universities: Brown, Duke, North Carolina, and ’lestem 

Reserve. Goucher has also a separate arrangement with Johns Hopkins 
which permits qualified Goucher seniors to take graduate courses for 
credit at the university. Because of the special interest of the 
Goucher plan, the following details of its operation may be helpful: 

Recruitment and admission 

Goucher prefers to identify prospective candidates as entering freshmen, 
and to encourage inquiry and application from able high school seniors 
the college has prepared a small brochure, "The College Teacher Program," 
for distribution to selected students. The brochure briefly outlines 
the program at Goucher and at the cooperating universities and relates 
the program to Goucher* s trriition of "pioneering efforts ... to co- 
ordinate the curricula of the secondary schools, the colleges, and the 
universities ... [and] to assist and encourage the exceptionally able 
student." The brochure emphasizes the need for college teachers and 
the special advantages to women of a college teaching career, which, 
it points out, "is compatible with marriage and the rearing of children." 
Students are invited to inquire further about the program from the 
Director of Admissions at Goucher. 

Qualifications for admission to the program, beyond the general 
qualifications for admission to the college, are specified as intelligence, 
an excellent scholastic record in high school, proficiency in at least 
one modern foreign language, and interest in teaching. 

When the program was started in 1963, Goucher estimated that if 100 likely 
candidates were identified in the freshman class, about 25 of these could 
actually be expected to go on to work for advanced degrees. In actual 
figures, 82 members of the class of 1967 were associated with the program 
as freshmen in 1963; by the beginning of the sophomore year that number 
had shrunk to 50; at che beginning of the junior year there were 34, of 
whom 5 were not on the original list; it is expected that 20 of these 
represent a hard core and will definitely go on to graduate work. The 
estimate of attrition was therefore fairly accurate, although it may 
prove to have been high if a number of good prospects who are not yet 
definitely committed decide in favor of graduate work during the senior 
year. 



Freshman year ^ 

Students are advised in their choice of programs by "guidance officers" 
(in the Goucher system, these are almost all members of the faculty 
who are not chairm6n of departments) • 

Foreign language study is emphasized, with the object of attaining 
proficiency in two modern foreign languages by the end of the sophomore 
year (assuming that the student enters college with a good background 
in one foreign language). 

A special feature at Goucher is the freshman seminar, designed to 
give the superior student "a vivid, immediate engagement with the 




t6chnl<|U€8 of Indopondcnt work And research.*' Candidates for the 
College Teacher Program are expected to participate in one of these 
seminars during the freshman year . 

Sophomore year 

Foreign language study continues, as does fulfillment of basic academic 
requirements. The "guidance officers" continue to advise candidates 
until the end of this year. 

At the end of the year students who hope to continue as participants 
in the program are asked to fill out a questionnaire concerning their 
interests and plans. This questionnaire is returned to the dean, who 
in turn distributes the information to the chairmen of the prospective 
major departments of the candidates (at Goucher the departmental 
chairmen serve as major advisers) . The chairmen will have the respon- 
sibility of announcing the names of students officially accepted as 
"pregraduates" during the junior year, of advising those students 
during the junior and senior years, and of establishing a liaison 
with the graduate departments in their field at the appropriate 
universities; the questionnaire is considered important for guidance 
in all of these areas. (A copy of the questionnaire is provided in Sup- 
plfmezit B of this chap tEQ?.) 

Although ideally the student is expected to reach the "literature 
level" of her second foreign language by the end of the sophomore 
year, Goucher reports some disappointment with actual results . At 
least two good candidates in 1964-65 were only starting a second 
language at the end of their junior year; possible reasons for the 
delay included poor preparation in high school, late decision to 
enter the master's program, the crowding out of language courses 
by major requirements. Whatever the reasons, it is considered 
possible for such a student to meet the requirements if she takes an 
intensive summer language course between her junior and senior years. 

The college prefers, however, that the summer work be done between 
the sophomore and the junior years, and it provides limited funds to 
assist needy students to complete summer language programs at that 
level. Awards are made by a committee of departmental chairmen, 
acting with the dean; $3327 was awarded in 1964-65. 

Junior year ^ ^ i 

Students work to fulfill major requirements and continue foreign language 

study if necessary. They are now advised by the appropriate departmental 
chairmen . 

The Goucher academic year, from September to June, is divided into 
three terms, with each term followed by a vacation, \4hcn the College 
Teacher Program was instituted, it was planned that the names of 
"pregraduates" would be officially announced by departmental chairmen 
at the end of the sophomore year. After some experience, however, it 
was decided to delay the announcement until the end of the first term 
of the junior year. This provides the student with a little more time to 
make sure of her interests and plans, and it also provides time for 
her to become known to her major adviser. Acceptance as a pregraduate 
is roughly equivalent to matriculation in the program on the basis of 
over two years of college work. 



Senior year 

Students complete their major requirements with the advice of departmental 
chairmen. 

As direct preparation for graduate work, students complete either a 
twooterm independent work project at Goucher or a graduate course in 
the major field at Johns Hopkins. Brown, Duke, North Carolina, and 
Wertem Reserve have agreed to credit the graduate course at Johns 
Hopkins toward the master's degree "provided the course credit is in 
excess of the quantitative requirement for the Goucher A.B." 

Graduate year 

Goucher graduates enter the regular master's programs at Brown, Duke, 

North Carolina, or Western Reserve, assured of their acceptance 
because of their participation in the undergraduate program. Goucher 
"confidently expects" that the program will have provided such strong 
academic background in the undergraduate years that participants will 
earn the mastCi's degree after one year of graduate study and the 
Ph.D. after three years. This expectation is still to be tested, since 
the first group of participants will not begin graduate work until the 

fall of 1967. 

One problem which has arisen even before the start of the graduate 
phase of the program is that of the student whose interests and academic 
needs lead her toward graduate work at a non-af filiated university. 

A strong record may assure her of admission elsewhere, but is she 
eligible to participate in special features of the program and perhaps 
benefit financially from it— be given grants for summer language study, 
for example— if she does not intend to complete it within the affiliated 
institutions? Goucher cites one example of a student whose field is 
best pur£(ued in a special program at Harvard, and another of a student 
taking her senior year at Princeton in the Critical Languages Program. 

To provide for such students Goucher hopes to increase the number of 
its affiliations, even on an individual and perhaps temporary basis. 

There remains the question of graduate fellox^ships, however, which are 
hoped for from the permanent affiliates but may not be available in 
a temporary affiliation. 

Faculty and administration 

Of all the programs studied, that at Goucher has the least special 
faculty-administrative machinery. The primary reason for this is 
that since graduate work is not offered at the college itself, the 
program is mainly one of counselling students to meet graduate require- 
ments by taking advan ..age of established features of the Goucher 
curriculum, such as freshman seminars, language study, and senior 
projects, and the counseling is done within the regular college structure 
Grants for summer language study and the establishment of a personal 
liaison between departmental chairmen at Goucher and corresponding 
departments at the affiliated universities are innovations but would 
scarce.ly have an immediately perceptible effect on college life. 

This situation has both advantages and disadvantages for the college. 

Tlie advantages ie in the lack of disruption of already strong channels 
of undergraduate education. The disadvantages lie, on the one hand, 
in making the college a directly preparatory institution for specified 



unlvertlties, and on the other, in the absence of certain distinctive 
features which have brought a new intellectual enthusiasm and spirit 
of dedication to other Mg-3 campuses: special lectures* courses, 
academic sequences, and the visible articulation of undergraduate and 
graduate work. 



CONCLUSION 



The growth and success of the liA-3 idea, from its conception in 1960 
to the reality of some forty programs at colleges and universities 
today, must impress the observer. 

This is not to deny that problems remain to be solved. Institutions 
which started programs with the help of Ford grants must now find ways 
to make them self-sustaining. Improvements are needed in the identi- 
fication of superior students, especially in the freshman year; in 
the early fulfilment of foreign language requirements; in the guidance 
of undergraduates in Independent reading and research . Evaluations of 
faculty teaching load must be made to provide more time for individual 
counseling and the direction of student projects. 

One of the objectives of the program, too, may need restatement. It 
will be recalled that Dr. Camiichaal specified his interest in educating 
able faculty members for the growing number of junior and community 
colleges and for freshman and sophomore classes in four-year colleges, 
and many of the Ford grants were made for this purpose. The academic 
community, however, still has grave reservations about any degree less 
than the doctorate as preparation for college teaching. A conference 
of some forty directors of MA-3 programs in Chicago in November, 1964, 
produced a consensus that the master's degree, even with strong prepara- 
tion, is a "journeyman's card" to be used only until the young Instructor 
can proceed to the doctorate. This problem is solving itself in that 
almost all MA-3 directors report that a remarkably large number of 
their graduates are continuing study with notable success. The MA-3 
is seldom terminal but provides both incentive and preparation for the 
highest degree. 

In this connection, the recent Yale announcement (May 12, 1966) of a 
two-year m^^tel''s legrer program leading to the M.Ph., the i'iaster of 
Philosophy degree, has ;n interesting relationship to the !H>k-3. 

Dr. Canri: chael 8 ci:igin..,l plan specified that the degree to be awarded 
students who compJeted he strong program he outlined shoul;S be called 
the Mastir of Phi tosopl / to distinguish it from weaker degrees. When 
the For«. grants v ere m tde, however, institutions were left free to 
name th lx owi pi ogram i and degrees, and the traditional M.A. was 
genera iy retAin^d— Sf''.iietimes called the Honors M.A. Meanwhile, ad 
minist gators rnd scholars continued to work on the probleir of the 
so-called A.B.D.'s, the candidates fer ^he^^eeter^ate-who^ c ompl e te all 
requi' ements except the dissertation and continue thereatier to wand* r 
in a legreeless professional limbo, somewhat higher than the master's 
but lower than the doctoral level. In November, 1965, Fredson Bowers 
of the University of Virginia published a suggestion that a new degree. 
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the Doctor of Arts, be Instituted for such persons, and in March, 1966 
a faculty coonittee on educational refom at the University of California 
at Berkeley reconoended the adoption of this suggestion. There was some 
fear, however, that a new doctoral degree might debase the Ph.D. The 
Tale M.Ph. is therefore designed to incorporate the same idea — all 
requirements for the doctorate except the dissertation — with a degree 
title borrowed from the Carmichael plan. 

There can be no doubt that the M.Ph., which requires an extra year of 
course work, is stronger than any master's degree which can be earned 
in a year beyond the A.B. Yet, except for professional or semi- 
professional degrees which traditionally require two or three years— 
the M.F.A. and the M.B.A., for example — it is difficult to defend 
requiring more and more time for the master's. The reluctance to 
recogi'^lze the master's as preparation for college teaching remains 
and seems likely to endure . One of the chief virtues of the MA-3 is 
that it offers strength vrithout prolongation and that it actually 
accelerates the doctorate for those who can and do go on. 

The many other virtues of the MA-3 will be apparent from the content 
of this report: the challenge to superior students and provision for 
their development; the encouragement of able young women who may be 
reluctant to commit themselves for more than a year beyond the A.B.; 
the raising of undergraduate standards in the process of developing 
an undergraduate-graduate continuum; the stimulation of academic 
achievement in high schools and junior colleges, both through the 
incentive of qualification for the program and through the education 
of able teachers; the education of personnel with superior qualifica- 
tions for non-teaching fields such as government, business and 
certain professions . 

The MA-3 is a challenge to the college as well as to the student, 
and its response to today's needs justifies the effort it requires. 
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SUPPLQIBNT A 

Financial Statement of the Career Scholar Program 
University of New Mexico 
1964-1965 



Mote: The Career Scholar Program (MA-3) at New Mexico completed its fourth 

year in 1964-65. Fifty students were enrolled in the program that year 
(11 graduate students, 25 seniors, 14 juniors). Twelve departments (54 
faculty meid>ers) participated, as did four deans, the Academic Vice-President 
of the University, and the Director of the General Honors Program. The 
program had its own newsletter (6 issues) and sponsored three special meetings 
and colloqula for participants as well as a series of Informal discussion 
meetings. Stipends were given to students (see page of this report) . 

In the following statement, salaries for the Director (Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School) and others reflect only the portion of time devoted to this 



1 , not full amounts . 


Salaries: 


..$ 4,500.00 




2,100.03 


Faculty advisers 


.. 13,025.00 


AOwBX • 

Student Stipends: 


.. 3,693.75 




.. 8,062.52 


GrfidiiBtes 


.. 12.125.00 


Total 


$23,881.27 




.. 800.00 



.$19,625.03 



Total Student Stipends $24,681.27 



Book Allowances for Students 129.15 

Supplies and Equipment 19.60 

Meetings, Including Honoraria for Guest Speakers 451.80 
Publications and Information Bulletins 74^89. 



S44.981.74 



Cash Balance, July 1, 1964 . . .$12»690.80 
Cash Received, Sept. 18.196 4 $44. 000.00 
Total 



56,690.80 

44.981.74 



Current Year's Expenditures 
Cash Balance, June 30, 1965 



$11,709.06 
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Goucher College Questionnaire 



(From the Office of the Dean) 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SOPHOMORES INTERESTED IN COLLEGE TEACHING AS A CAREER 

We are trying to map out the direction and focus of your studies for the 
next two years and to work out the synchronization of your undergraduate 
work with your graduate studies in order to assist you in acquiring your 
first advanced degree as speedily as possible. In order to help you and 
your major adviser in planning for the next two years, we need to know 
the answers to the questions below. Will you complete the questionnaire 
and return it to me as quickly as you can. Your replies will not commit 
you in any way but they may serve us and you as guidelines in planning 
for the future. 



Name 



Class 



(1) What dc you now expect your r. jor to be? 

(2) What are the fields of study (or courses) that you consider should 
support your major? 

(3) Have you developed an interest in any period in History ~ 19th century 
18th century, for example? 

(4) What two modem foreign languages do you expect to carry forward to an 
advanced level? 

(5) Do you plan summer study of one of the foreign languages this summer? 

Where? (Please indicate in which language and at what level you plan 

to study, as well as the duration of the program.) 

(6) Do you expect to finance this yourself or will you need aid? 

(7) Have you applied for aid? From what source? 

(8) If you consider it necessary to apply to Goucher for financial aid for 
sxunmer study, please complete the attached form* 

(9) Which one of the four universities with which we are affiliated do you 
think you would like to attend? 
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KUlSTERfS DBGREB PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 



Master* 8 degrees in education account for approximately l\X^ of all 
master’s degrees awarded annually In the United States— more than 
In any other field, professional or academic. Althougih education 
Is also the leading major field In bachelor’s degrees, it accounts 
for only about of these as against of the master’s, according 
to the most recent figures Issued by the U.S. Office of Education 
(Summary Report, I966). Education, moreover, is an especially 
Important field of graduate study for women. Of all master’s degrees 
awarded, women have been earning an average of 30*33% during the 
196 o * s , but they have been earning 44-54% of master’s degrees in 
education. To put it another way, 5 o- 6 ^ of all master’s degrees 
awarded to women have been in education. 

The needs of the community, to the point of national crisis, as well 
as professional patterns and requirements \mderlie these figures. 

The post-Y/orld iVar II school population explosion, the post-Sputnik 
pressures to upgrade the quality of instruction in the schools, and 
the increased social pressures on education in the 19o0’s have been 
widely publicized and have stirred response. One direct result has 
been a sharp increase in the number of elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers: more than half a million additional teachers In the 
decade from 1950-I960, a continued increase at the rate of approxi- 
mately 100,000 every two years since that time, and shortages still 
reported despite the latest total of over one and three-quarters 
million. During this period state and local boards of education 
have fostered the extension of formal training beyond the bachelor's 
degree for both elementary and secondary teachers. In three states. 
Including New York, a fifth year of study, though not the master's 
degree, is now required for permanent certification of elementary 
as well as secondary teachers, and twice that number of states 
require a fifth year and/or the master’s for teaching at the second- 
ary level. Even more widely, salary and promotional incentives 
encourage the earning of a master's degree, while the availability 
of fellowship aid, paid internships, and loans has eased the problem 
of costs. The special interest of women In master’s degrees in 
education can be related to the fact that women today hold more than 
80% of elementary and almost 50% of secondary teaching positions 
despite a trend toward the recruitment of more men for classroom 
teaching than in the past. 

But the full significance of recent developments In master’s degree 
programs In education cannot be expressed in quantitative terms. 
Expansion has been accompanied by analysis, experimentation, the 
revision of old methods and programs of study, and the initiation of 

new. The variety of degrees being awarded today, ranging from the 
traditional M.A. or M.S. v;ith concentration In an educational field 
to the M.Ed., the M.S.E.E., the M.A.T., the M.S.T., and many others, 
reflects in some measure the search for solutions to the twin problc 
of recruitment end preparation. This variety can seem bewildering 
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at first glaneOf especially since distinctions among programs cannot 
be drawn primarily on the basis of degrees. The LI.A.T., for example, 
which Was originally associated with the preparation of liberal arts 
graduates for teaching, may now bo reserved (at Stanford, for example; 
for experienced teachers and graduates with previous professional 
preparation, v/hereas the M*S. in ISd., traditionally a professional 
degree, may be earned (for example, at Almira) by working in the 
liberal arts fields alone. Ferment and change, the loss of old dis- 
tinctions and the formation of nev/, have been so great that the Ford 
Foundation report on ’*The New Teacher'* ^1962) refers to a '*revolution 
in teacher education'* and maintains that **the path to the teaching 
profession is changing as dramatically as the path to the medical 
profession changed fol"^ owing the historic Plexner deport on medical 
education in 1910.'* 

Through all of this ferment, one basic distinction and three major 
directions of development are clear. The distinction lies between 
programs (whatever the degree; designed for liberal arts graduates 
with little or no previous professional preparation and programs 
designed for graduates of professional sequences and/or experienced 
teachers. The major directions of development, affecting both types 
of programs, though in different ways, are these: 

1 . Academically, there is increasing emphasis on v/ork in a 
subject-matter field; and insofar as possible, this v/ork 
is done in courses tauglit by or developed in consultation 
v/ith members of the academic (arts and sciences; faculty. 

2. Professionally, there is loss emphasis on "methods'* courses 
and more on the history, philosophy, sociology, and psychology 
of education, on curriculum theory, and on research into the 
learning process. 

3. Clinically, the internship is now prefe*rred to practice 
teaching, despite a consequent lengthening of the time 
required to earn the degree by as little as a summer or 
as much as a year. 

As the first tv/o trends indicate, a strong effort is being made to 
encourage and sustain a complementary, fruitful relationship between 
education and the liberal arts#, At the same time, as shown by the 
boxn*owing of the "internship" concept from medical education, there is 
an effort to strengthen professional preparation by practical as well 
as theoretical means. 

In the study which follows, the basic distinction noted above provides 
the fraj'ework for organization. First, prograiiis for liberal arts 
graduates will be discussed, and then programs for those with professional 
baclcground. Differences in the preparation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers v/ill be noted in both sections and relationships to the 
major trends identified. A third section will outline some special 
features and developments of general interest. Material for the study 
has been gathered by means of visits and correspondence with program 
directors and chairmen at 1^.2 representative institutions. In addition, 
the dialogue which has been going on in the literature of education has 
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been used to throw ll(^t on new developments whenever possible* In I 

particular^ Dr. James B. Conant*s influential study. The ^Iducation of I 

American Teachers (1963i» undertaken with the support of the Camcgle | 

Corporation, will bo referred to in some detail* Other especially 
helpful sources havo been the report of the Harvard Committee, The 
Graduate Study of Ed ucation ( 1966 ;; discussions of education programs 
in Graduate iiducatlon Today, edited by iJvcrett Walters for the American 
Council on Educat ion ( 196>i 5 and Ford Foundation booklet reports on ! 

foundation-supnorted experiments in teacher education in the 19 o 0 *s* 
Finally, since programs for the training of teachers must operate 
within the context of certification requirements, thou^i ideally they 
should not bo determined by such requirements, statements of Hew York 
certification policies for elementary and secondary sciiool teachers 
and statements concerning the evaluation of M.A.T# and internship 
programs, together with statements by the i/.iddle States Association 
on teacher cd^ucation programs, will be included for convenience in 
the Appendix* 



I. PR0GRA1.I3 FOR LIBiKAL ARTS GiiADUATES 



The problem of preparing liberal arts graduates to teach in either 
elementary or secondary schools has long been that of professional 
training* V/ithout going into the longstanding dispute between 
"academics** and ** educationists” as to whether or not one can teach 
v/ell without sr,ch training, it may be convenient to summarize the 
three areas of study v;hich are generally accepted today as necessary 
parts of a teacher * 3 education: 

1* Academic backgroimd 

a* General education in the liberal arts 

b* Concentration in a major subject area (especially important 
for secondary and specialist teaching) 

2* Study of "foundation** subjects 

a« Humanistic fo\mdations: the history, and philosophy of 
education 

b# Behavioral foundati ns: the psychology and sociology of 
education 

3* Professional training 

a* Methods of teaching the materials of one*s field 
b* Supervised practice in teaching, together with an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and evaluate teaching problems and 
their solution 

Liberal arts graduates may be expc^cted to have a strong background in 
the first of these areas, but with the possible exception of general 
psychology they lack experience in the others* Yet they may be excellent 
recruits to teaching if their college records demonstrate academic 
ability and if they have the necessary personal qualifications* A 
master * 3 degree program in education alone is not the answer, for in 
the first place the lack of undergraduate study of the field would 
preclude a full program of courses on tho graduate level, and in he 
second place it would be academically wasteful and professionally unsound 
not to deepen through graduate v/ork the potential teacher* s interest in 
and understanding of his undergraduate major field* 
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The prograzos irtiich have bean developed as possible solutions to this 
problem range from those which advise the student to complete work 
for a conventional academic and In addition to complete the 

work In professional education required for a teaching certificate 
(thus separating master's degree work from work for certification), 
to those which concentrate on education requirements and keep academic 
v/ork at a minimum* Between such extremes lie the Integrated programs 
which attempt to achieve a balance* Outstanding among these and 
worthy of special consideration are the programs which lead to a 
Master of Arts In Teaching degree* 

M.A*T* programs have been in existence since the 1930's, but they have 
been especially significant s Ince 1952, when under the leadership of 
Dean Francis Keppel and with the aid of a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of iilducatlon of the Ford Foundation, the Harvard University 
School of Education organized the Twenty-Nine College Cooperative Plan 
to recruit superior graduates of liberal arts colleges for secondary 
school teaching* Other colleges and universities, many with the help 
of Ford grants, developed corresponding M*A*T* programs In the 19p0's 
and 60' s, with or without a designated group of cooperating colleges 
but almost always with emphasis on a liberal arts backgrouz^ of 
superior quality* Most of theso programs prepare students for secondary 
school teaching, building on the academic subject field of the under- 
graduate major, but more recently a few have offered a second "track** 
of preparation for elementary teaching* As noted above, tho M.A.T. 
has also been adapted to the requirements of experienced teachers 
working for an advanced degree, but this development is still 
comparatively rare. 



A few generalizations about M.A.T* programs may be helpful: 

1* Admissions * Standards usually Include the following: 

a* A bachelor's degree from a ** recognized** liberal arts Institution* 
b* An undergraduate major (or at least 2 \\. credits; In the academic 
field of proposed graduate and professional concentration* The 
subject should bo one commonly taught in secondary schools: 
English, history, mathematics, or the like, 
c* A ’* superior" undergraduate average ^usually interpreted as at 
least B for tho last two years or B in the major field;* 
d* Little or no previous study in professional education cours©3* 
e* Personality and motivation for teaching* 

2* Degree requirements * These vary, but the range includes the follow 
a* 30-1^0 credit hours of post-baccalaureate work, most at an advanced 
or graduate level* 

b. From I/3 to 2/3 of this v/ork in tho academic field of tho under- 
graduate major. The rest in education courses and professional 
programs which prepare the student for teaching while fulfilling 
certification requirements* 

c* internship or practice teaching under supervision of both 
graduate faculty and school personnel,, 
d* Great variation in such degree requirements as a comprehensive 
examination, a thesis, and foreign language proficiency* 

3* Time * Ranges from 9 months to 2 years of full time graduate study 
plus internship. 

4* Results * Excellent reports from school systems employing M.A.T* 
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graduates 9 though so far, as Conant has pointed out^ these 
represent only a small percentage of working teachers^ slrxce 
the M.A.T. has been widely available for a relatively short 
time* The academic and professional capability of M.A.T. 
graduates is evidenced by the fact that nationally about l/l{. 
of them go on to doctoral study after an average of 2 years 
cf teaching experience* If they elect to take the doctorate 
in an academic fields they can usually count toward it their 
academic work for the M.A.T., though not their work in educa- 
tion; if they take the doctorate in education, they can covmt 
toward it virtually all of their work for the M.A.T. 

A few specific examples of M.A.T. programs will clarify some of the 
generalizations about organization and requirements* The programs 
analyzed below were chosen because they are offered by relatively 
small Institutions with strong undergraduate programs, located in 
different areas of the country* Programs designed to qualify 
graduates for secondary school teaching will be analyzed first, 
since these are most often associated with the M.A.T. because of 
their natural correlation with an undergraduate academic major* 



M^ A*T* Programs for Secondary School Teaching 



Smith College 



Oberlin College 



Reed College 



Admission 

require- 

ments 



1* Graduation from ’'ap- 
proved” liberal arts 
dollege 6r school of 
lib .arts in university. 

2*”Superior” undergi^ad* 
record, esp* in field 
applicant intends to 
teach* This record 
must satisfy both 
Dept* of Ed* and dept* 
of field of teaching 
that applicant shows 
promise as grad*studait 
and teacher* 

3*Undergrad. concentra- 
tion in prospective 
teaching field of 
approx* 2iv credits, 
incl* min. l8 credits 
above freshman level. 
To qualify app lie suit 
for summer internship, 
teaching field must be 
one of following: 
English, French, 
history, mathematics, 
science, music, art. 

lf.*Reading knowledge of 
at least one foreign 
language . 

^.Evidence of personal 
qualifications for 
teaching* 



1. Graduation from ac- 
credited college with 
major or equlv* in 
one of following: art, 
Eng., for* lang. (Fr., 
German, or Span.), 
math., soc* scl* 
(anthro*,econ. , gvt., 
hist., or soc*), 
science (blol., chem., 
or physics)* 
2*Undergrad* record 
with av* of B or 
better. 

3*Enthuslasm and charac- 
ter traits necessary 
for good teaching* 
Supporting doc\unents 
for application: 

a* Undergrad*transcz^ 
b* G.R.E. scores 
c. Rt^ference letters 
Admissions approval by 
Oberlin M.A.T. faculty 
committee required* 

Note: Prior certifica- 
tion or near certifica- 
tion for teaching dis- 
qualifies an applicant 
ior tuis program! but 
Peace Corps experience 
welcome. 



l*Bachelor*s degree 
from accredited 
college or university, 
with (a) major or 
equiv* in E^*, for* 
lang*, math, phys* or 
biol* sci*, or history 
and soc* sci* and 
(b) broad liberal ed* 
2*Personal characteris- 
tics which indicate 
success in teaching* 
Supporting documents 
for application: 

a*Undergrad* transciSpt 
b*3 reference forms 
• c. (Optional) Aptitude 
part of G.R.E* 
d*Wherever possible, 
interview with Reed 
i*epresentative . 
Admissions approval by 
faculty Committee on 
the Ed* of Teachers* 

Note: Prior work in ed* 
or teaching experience 
does not disqualify 
from M*A.T*, but course 

work is substituted for 
internship in program* 
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Reed College 



Smith College 

I Supporting documents for 
I application: 

a.Undergrad* transcript 
bcSucclnct statement 
of plans for teachlng| 
CcThree letters of 
reference 9 one from 
member of undergrad* 
major dept. 
lAdmlsslons approval by 
IDept.of Ed* and dept* of 
lacad. field. 

iNote: Older ^ omen grads. > 
leap* of Smluhf welcomed 
land may prepare for 
Iteachlng or return to It 
lafter lapse of years* 
IRecent teaching esqserlei 
Idoes not dlsquallfjybut 
{internship omitted and 
>attern of courses dif- 
ferent* 



Oberlln College 



Degree 
require 
ments 



|l* 10 semester courses 9 
dlstr* as follows: 
a*Summer Intern 
teaching— 1 course 
b*Summer course In 
curriculum & princi- 
ples of subj*— IccMiae 
c*Courses In teaching 
area during acad* 
year--l4.-5 courses 
d*Courses In ed* during 
acad. year9 Incl* 
practice teaching— 
3-4 courses 

2*0f the 8 courses dur- 
ing acad* year 9 3 
dnuld be at grad*level| 
& no more than 2 lnter| 
mediate* 

3* Grade of B or bettor 
In all courses or 
seminars (but one C 
may bo permitted If 
dept* recommends to 
M.A.T. Committee). 

Ho thesis required* 

Note: Experienced teach- 
ers working for M.A.T. 
complete only 8 courses 
(no summer) 9 with 4 in 
teaching field9 2 In ed*j 
and 2 electives* 



► 34 credit hours 9 
dlstr* as follows: 
a*Summer courses— 

(1) Bsych* foundations 

of ed* 3 cr 

(2) Introd* to teach- 
ing ( observatlon9 
analys is »pract Ice ) 
3 

(3) Indopondent study 

of materials for 
teaching major 
subj* 2 cr 

b*Teachlng semester— 

(1) Internship. »8 cr 

(2) Seminar in cur- 
rlculum9 methods 
principles . . 3 ©3? 

e*Can^us semoster-- 

(1) Grad* study in 

major 12 cr 

(2) Soc* or phil* of 
ed* or con5>ara- 
tlve ed*»*. 3 

Total of l4 cr* in 
major field and 12 cr 
In ed* plus 8 cr in- 
ternship. 

2* Average of B for 
the 34 cr hours 9 
with no grade below 
C counting toward 
degree* 

. Ho thesis required* 



l*Mln* of 30 credit 
hovirs (may be more) 9 
dlstr* as follows: 
a*Summer pre<^lntem- 
shlp course In 
principles of teach- 
ing (Incl* obseapva- 
tlon practice ) 3 03P 
b*Half-time Internship 
(3 periods dally) 
throughout acad* 

year .ocr 

c*Ed* courses during 
acad. year: 

(1) Semlnar In cur- 
rlculTim and 
methods . • . • • 3<^^ 

(2) Hlst* of Am. 
ed*or phll* 

in ed 3cr 

(3) Ed* psych.** 3cr 

(4) Chlld & adoles* 

psych 3®3P 

d.Courses In acad* 
subj* area during 

acad* year lOcr 

Total min* of 10 cr* In 
major field and l5 cr* 
in ed* plus 6 cr* In- 
ternship* 

2* Average of B in major 

subj* field req*9 end 
no grad. cr. for work 

below C. 

No thesis required* 
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Smith College 



Details 
of ln< 
tern- 
ship 



Offered In coop* with 
Northampton H*S. 9 which 
has summer program for 
both enrichment and 
remedial study* 

Teaching done by 
” teams** of one master 
teacher and no more than 
2 Interns* Each Intern 
serves on 2 teams 9 nor- 
mally xmder 2 different 
teachers 9 and works In 
both enrichment and 
remedial classes. All 
Intern teaching closely 
supervised by master 
teachers* Subjects :Eng. 9 

Prench9 hist *9 math9scl.9 

music 9 art* 

Internship occupies 
mornings for 6-week 



summer session and counts 
as equlv* of 3 grad. cr. 



Oberlln College 



Reed College 

Note: An alternate plan 
for Inexperienced lib. 
arts grads* permits com- 
pletion of IvI.A.T. during 
acad* year (no summer; 
by substituting unpaid 
student teaching In 
spilng semester for the 
paid year-long Internabd^ 
Experienced teachers 
working for M.A.T* at 
Reed also complete work 
In one acad. year If 
they study full time* 
Both Internship and 
student teaching omitted 
The 30 cr. req* for 
degree dlstr*as follows: 
Mai .field. .*10-15 cr* 
(incl*2-cr seminar 
paper) 

Ed 5-10 cr. 

Electives... 10 cr* 
(may Incl* work 
outside maj* field) 



Reed policy permits grad, 
credit to bo given for 
undergrad* courses If 
approved by grad.advloeiv 
but student may be req* 
to do extra work in 
undergrad* course. 



Offered in coop* with 
Cleveland public schools 
and other school systems 
In EO'ea* During pre- 
inter nshlp summer introd. 
to teachlng9exp* also 
available In two demon- 
stration school programs 
on campus: one for gifted, 
one for disadvantaged 
high school pupils* 
Intern performs all 
duties of regular class- 
room teacher during full 
time Intern semester 
(spring or fall). Under 
supervision by Oberlln 
& by school. Subjects 
available for ass: Eng* 9 
Prench9 math9 sci* 
Special ass* In "Inner 

City" schools available 
for those desiring work 
with disadvantaged* 



Offered in coop* with 
Portland public schools* 
System notable for dvlpt 
and experiments with 
currlculum9 team teach- 
lng9 flexible scheduling9 
programmed lnstr.9 pro- 
grams for the dlsad- 
vantaged9 etc* 

Interns selected 
after Interviews at both 
college and schools 9 
whenever possible* 
Throu^out acad* year 
teach under supervision 
for 3 periods a day 
(usually full morning) 
and also have limited 
participation in extra- . 
curricular school activi- 
ties* Rc-3lve 6 cr towacd 
M.A;T* Concurrently- carry 
approx* id cr class i^ork* 
Advising teachers 
selected for skill and 
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Smith College 

Concurrent req* is after* 
noon course in curricuCum 
ind principles of teach- 
ing maj* suhj *9 also 
equiv. of 3 grad. cr. 

Over-all superv is ion 
by Smith Coordinator 
(Ch. of Ed. Dept.) and lay 
H.S. Principal. 

Interns pay fee of 
l50 for internship, 
vlo course, $15 foi* 
registration. Receive 
no stipend, but some 
scholarships available. 
Tuition for acad. year 
in addition to summer 
tuition ($1200> not in- 
cluding dofttltory and 
special fees) but here 
again fellowships, 
scholarships, and loans 
available. 



Oberlin College 

Pull time internship 
for one semester counts 
as 8 cr toward degree. 
Concurrent req. is 
Saturday morning semi- 
nar in curriculum, 
methods & principles 

for 3 ci** I 

Over-all supei^lslon 
by Oberlin Director, 
working with M.A.T. 
Committee , and by 
sohool supervisory 
personnel. 

Interns earn salary 
of $2500 under contrac 
to schools. This ex- 
ceeds Oberlin tuition 
($l550 but likely to 
be raised) . Scholar- 
ships and College and 
KDEA loans also avail- 
able. 
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Reed College 

interest. Each advises 
1-lj. interns, has one 
period of released time 
for each advisee, and 
is paid extra stipend 
of $200 for one advisee 
and $100 more for each 
extra ($500 for q)* 
Teacher introduces in- 
tern to teaching subj« 
in this school, has 
frequent conferences, 
observes, evaluates, 
has close liaison with 
college supervisor^ 

By college, advising 
teachers are given staff 
status, 3-lsted in cata- 
log, given free use of 
library and free tuition 
for a seminar, invited 
to participate in con- 
ferences, etc. 

Interns regularly 
accepted in fields of 
Eng., for. lang., math, 
sci., soc. sci.6e history 
There has been one 
intern in art. 

Over-all supervision, 
beyond advising teaohesq 
by school principalld and 
college supervisors 
(members of Ed. Dept., 
sometimes lib. arts fao«, 
sometimes exper5.enced 
school teachers & admin- 
istrators. 

Interns paid stipend 
of $2100 by schools 
(Reed tuition fpr entire 
M.A.T. program $2050). 
Scholarship aid up to 
$1700 and loans also 
available. 



Chairman of Smith Dept, 
of Ed. is Coordinator 
of M.A.T. program. Ad- 
vised by faculty com- 
mittees: M.A.T. Commit- 
tee and Committee on 
Grad. Study. All depts. 
of college cooperate 
in advising M.A.T. 
students and admitting 
them to courses even if , 
dept, does not regularly 
offer grad. work. 



Director of M.A.T. 
program works closely 
with M.A.T. faculty 
committee. Committee 
decides on admissions 
and standards. Student 
whose grades fall below 
req. must get permissicn 
of M.A.T. director, 
chairman of acad. dept., 
and Dean of College to 
continue. 

Each student has ad- 
visor in maj. dept. 



Chairman of fac. Commit- 
tee on Ed. of Teachers 
directs M.A.T. program 
(this comm, concerned 
with all work in ed. at 
Reed, undergrad, as well 
as grad.). Comm, has 
represontatives from 
acad. doots. as well as 
Ed., and Registrar also 
a member. M.A.T. staff 
draws on schools as won 
as Reed; much coop, on 
broad base . 



Admission 

raqulra- 

mants 



Dagraa 

require 

ments 
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The traditional association of the M.A.T. with the effort to develop 
a complementary relationship between professional education and the 
liberal arts has been widely sustained by institutions offering the 
degree 9 even thou^ they have broadened its function* This partly 
explains^ as already suggestedf why tne M*A*T* seams especially well 
suited to the preparation of secondary school teachers of academic 
subjects* Prospective elementary teachers of "common branch" subjects 
have need of the liberal arts but in more brciadth than concentratlottf 
and they are^ moreover# usually faced with meeting certification re- 
qulrements which specify extensive work in professional education* 



Despite these difficulties, the M.A.T. is sometimes offered as prepara- 
tion for elementary teaching. Of the institutions whose secondair 
programs are analyzed above, Oberlln has an elementary track also* 

The following table may be helpful in clarifying significant differences: 



Oberlin College— M.A.T. for Elem^jntary Teaching 



Program 



Gonqjletlon of requirements for baccalaureate 
degree, including an under grad* major in an 
academle subject* 

In addition to academic major, applicants 
must have completed courses in the following 
fields as part of general ed. background: 
a*Engllsh conq>. and lit* 
b*Two years of a foreign language 
e.One year each of lab science and math 

d. One year each of U.S. and European hist* 
and electives front anthro.,e con., govt., 
and soo. 

e. Plne arts (art appreciation, studio art, 
music appreciation) 

f . Introductory psychology 

Up to 9 prof, ed* courses may be ad- 

mitted as part of undergrad, record and need 
not be repeated in similar grad* courses, 
though grad* cn will not bo given for work 
coiiq}leted for baccalaureate degree* 



Significant Differences 
from Secondary Program 



Specified distribution 
in liberal arts fields 
to provide general ed* 
background for elementary 
teaching* * 



Undorgrad* req* in psych* 
to give student start 
toward heavier prof* ed* 
req. at grad* level* Also 
encouragement of some 
undergrad, work in ed* 



36-38 credit hours, earned during a period of 
two academic years and distributed as follows: 
a* 30-32 cr. earned during a year of full 
time graduate study on canqpus. 

(1) Min. of 9 cr* in academic field or 
fields to complete background for 
elementary "common branch" subjects* 

(2) All other credits in prof, ed* cours 
chosen to provide prof* orientation 
and fulfill state certification req. 

6 cr* earned during a second year of 
full time internship teaching under 
supervision in local elementary schools, 
and concurrent participation in in- 
ternship seminar at Oberlln. 



Credit hour requirement 
heavier thrn for secondary 
program (3q- or.), and 
time extended to 2 acad* 
years (from 1 acad. year 
and one summer) . 



b* 



Req* in prof, ed* heavier 
and that In acad. fields 
lifter than for secondary 
program (req* l4 or. in 
concentrated acad. field). 



Pxai year of internship 
(vs* one semester) again 
emphasizes professional 
training » 






Detaikls 
of in- 
tern- 
ship 



Salary for full year is the usual starting 
salary for elementary teachers in this 
locality: i»5400-$5S00, including credit 
for graduate study already completed* 



For thSir one semester 
of internship^ secondary 
Candidates earn approx* 
$2500* 



as supervision of interns and over-all adminis- 
are essentially the same for the elementary and secondarv 
mi^t be noted, however, that because of the greater 
In education for prospective elementary teachers! 
ro?« faculty of the college plays a relatively more active 

aSnsSg toese'Sntar ^ l«“tructlng and 



The realities of preparation for elementary school teaching raise a 

Idiether the M.A.T. is the most ap^opriate 
this puiTpose. It is not a question of standar^^t of the 

with a graduate program requiring at least 
a ®nd preferably at least half of the student's work in the liberal 

prospective elementary teacher for more work in 

r!telv suggests that a different degree would more accu- 

reflect the nature of this graduate study* Smith College, for 
awards the M^d. rather than the K.A-tT to students in the 
elementary education and requlrea 9 undergraduate credits In 

S?emenJa5v^aLS^}^ offeS*^nS p^og?^ iS ^ 

elemental education* Among universities. Harvard and Chicago have 
been leaders in developing the M.A.T. for secondary teaching; but 
Harvard offers the M*Ed. and Chicago the M.S.T. in the eleSfita^r field* 

wi^ther an institution may prefer not to offer a 
special M.A.T. program for secondary teaching but may choose instead 
a degree »*0slgnatlon which can be applied to both elementary and 

CA t 4 perhaps to programs for liberal arts and edu- 
cation graduates alike. To use the M.A. for this purpose seems less 

the lines between^rofessloLl 

the^M disciplines* Such degrees as 

the M.S., the M*Ed., and the M.S. in £d* are more fully accentabla 

Slnce^thftAA^^f semi-professional connotations. 

nn±lke M*A.T*, were not designed specifically for 

graduate but have been adapted to his needs, they will 
comparisons made in connection with programs for^ 
graduates with a background in professional education* 



II. 



programs for GRADUATES WITH BACKGROUHD IN EDUCATION 



Sv used for convenience, 

I t q'^li^^icatlons of at least three distinct groups of 

those who majored as undergraduates in an academic 
elected to take one or more undergraduate courses in 
education, usually for a total of 6-12 credits: (2) those who foliowAd 
a professional sequence in education as undergraduates anc Tulf Iliad 
the requirements for certification or provisional certification to teach; 



(3) those certified teachers who after some years of classroom experi- 
ence elect to study for a master* s degree* Students In the first 
group need virtually the same sort of graduate program as those whose 
undergraduate work has been entirely in the liberal ^ts» thou^ a 
little more flexibility is provided by the few credits already earned 
toward certification* Students iLn the second and third groups have 
much flexibility, even freedom, whore certification requirements are 
concerned, but they may lack the prerequisites for admission to 
graduate courses in academic fields* 

Various "multi-track" programs have been developed to serve the ne^s 
of those students of differing backgrounds, usually in connection with 
one of the professional degrees* To illustrate their operation, the 
admission and degree requirements of three ^juch programs, leading 
respectively tO' the the M*£id«, and the M*id« in i!id*, are summarise 

in the following tables* Each program accommodates students of diverse 
backgrounds, from liberal arts or primal 11/ liberal arts graduates to 
teachers with prior certification; each ofi'ers courses of study appro- 
priate to teaching at various levels, from the primary ttoouj^ the 
secondary grades* The choice of programs for analysis— the liI*S* at 
Yeshiva, the M.Ed* at Pittsburgh# and the M.S. in Ed. at Queens— was 
determined by comprehensiveness and clarity. 



Admlsslox 
require- 
ments 



A. THE M*S* PROGRAM AT Yi^SHIVii 
Ferkauf Graduate School of Education 



Elementary Teaching, N-6 



Uncertified 

Candidates 



Certified 

Candidates 



1-2* Same except 
that bach!s deg* 
may be from lib* 
arts or teacher's 
college, provide^ 
dlstr* require- 
ments are met* 

3* Soma form of 
cert if* or equlv* 
to teach in N.Y* 
State (necessary 
course areas 
specified) * 



1* Bachelor's deg. 
from atcred* lib* 
arts college, 

Incl* following 
dlstr* of credits: 
a* 81| cr. of llh> 
arts studies (ex- 
cluding studio GX 
skills), incl* 
min. of 12 cr* 
each in humani- 
ties, soc* scl., 
math & nat* scl* 
b* MaJ* of 2li cn 
min. in lib* art 
area, excluding 
courses credited 
to basic certif* 
req-* 

2* GRE Aptitude 
Test scores* 

All applicants expected to provide usual supporting 

documents (transcripts^ recommendations, etc*) and 
also to meet requirement of personal qualifications 
for teaching* 



Elementary and Early Secondary 

Teachingi N-9 

Uncertj.fled 
Candidates 



Certified 

Candidates 



1-2* Same as for 

Uncertified- 

Elementary* 



1-3* Same as for 
Certified— Ele- 
mentary* 



iiemontary, i^-6 



Degree 
require- 
ments 



Admission 
require- 
ments 



Uncertified 



1* Min. of 36 cr.; 
dlstr. as follows: 

a. Soc.y plill.f 

hist, foundations 
of ed. 3 

b. Behavioral 

SCl 3 Cl' 

c. Teaching meth- 
ods & tech9U-6»12a 

d. Lib. arts con- 
tent area 6 ci' 

e. Guided elec- 
tive 3 cif 

f. Field exp. & 
seminar^ Incl. mliL 
300 hours In obs.j 
stud. teachlng»6 c 



2. Comprehensive 
exam or master* s 
thesis. 



Certified 



1. Min. of 33-36 
cr» dlstr. as 
follows : 

a. Research In 

ed 3 cr 

b. Behavioral scl 

& soc ^•‘IZCC 

c. Advanced prof, 
practice & theor^f 

12-15 Gf 

d. Adv. course 
work In lib arts 
major area... 6cr 



2. Comprehensive 
exam or master’s 
thesis. 



60 • 

Elem. and Early Sec.y 14-9 
Uncertified Certified 



Secondary Teaching 
Specialty in Eng, or Soc. Studies 

Uncertified 



1. Bach’s deg. from accred. lib. 
arts college. 

2. 36 cr. In maj. teaching subj. 
3* 84 cr. In lib- arts^ Incl. min« 

12 CZ'» each in h\unanltles» soc« 
scl. 9 math and nat. scl. 

4. ORB scores oni Aptitude Test & 
Adv. Test in major field. 



LMln. of 38 cr.» 

dlstr. as follows 

a. Soc. 9 phll., 

hist, foundations 
of ed. 3 c:|* 

b. Behavioral 

sciences 6 cr 

c. Methods & tech- 

niques of teaching 
N-o... 9 cr 

do Methods of 
teaching content 
area» 7-9 3 cr 

e. Lib. arts maj. 
content area.. 6 cr 

f. Guided elec- 
tive 3 cr 

g. Field exp. & 

seminar^ Incl. mln» 
300 hoiirs of exp. 9 
etc 6 cr 

2. Comprehensive 
exam or master’s 
thesis. 



1. Min. of 33-36 cr, 
dlstr. as follows: 

a. Research In 

ed .....3 cr 

b. Behavioral 
scl. & soc. 9-12 (t 

c. Adv. prof, pras 
tice & >heory9-12r 

d. Lib. arts con- 
tent courses In 
maj. field. .12-^^ 



2. Comprehensive 
exam or master’s 
thesis. 



Secondary Teaching 
Speciality In Eng, or Soc. Studies 

Certified 



Degree 
require- 
ments 



1. Min. of 36 cr.9 dlstr. as follow; 

a. . Soc., phll., hist, foundations 

of ed 3 cr. 

b. Behavioral sciences cr. 

c. Methods Sc materials of teach- 
ing subj. In sec. school 3 cr. 

d. Sec. school c\irr. and/or prob- 
lems In Instruction 3 cr. 

e. Content courses In acad. subj. 

field 15 cr. 

f. Intex^nshlp seminar and field 

experience... 6 cr. 

2. Comprehensive exam or master’s 
thesis. 

\ 



Same throughout except that in 
addition applicant must be pro- 
visionally certified to teach his 
subject (Bng. or Soc. Studios) In 
sec. school or must be qualified 
for such certification flist of 
courses or equlv. necessary for 
this]. 



1. Min. of 33-36 cr., dlstr. as 
follows, according to student’s 
previous coursoY/ork: 

a. Research In education 3 

b. Behavioral scl. Sc/ot soc.... 6 cr« 

c. Fields of study & ed. in major 

subject area 24-27 cr. 



2. Comprehensive exam or master’s 
thesis. 



6i. 



It should be noted that besides specifying areas of study* as in the 
summary above* the Yeshiva catalog lists a choice of courses* which 
fulfill requirements under each heading in educational fields* 
Courses in academic subject areas are not specified but left to the 
decision of the student in consultation with his adviser* 

The internship program at Yeshiva is operated in connection with 
Project Beacon* an institutional project for training educational 
and*^psychologlcal specialists for work with the soclsaiy and cultur- 
allT disadvantaged* Internships in this project pay a stipend of 
$l*o00 per year* 



B* THE M*£d* PROGRAM AT PITTSBURGH 
School of Education 
Graduate Teaching Internship Programs 

1* Elementary Teaching 



Admis- 

sion 

requlxe- 

ments 


Uncertified Candidates 


Certified Candidates (mih*..eliglfillity for 
Pennsylvania Interim College certificate) 


1* Baccalaureate deg* in 
lib* arts & all other 
reg* req* for admiss* to 
grad* study at univ* 

2. Satisfactory refs* & 
good personal potential 
for teaching* 

3* Satisfactory inter- 
view ratings from 3 
members of fac* of 
School of Ed* 

4* Acceptance as teacher 
by cooperating school 
center* 

5* Agreement to complete 
work for Interim College 
certificate for teaching 
in summer session prior 
to opening of regular 
school term* 


1-4* Same as for uncertified* except that 
degree may be in teacher education* 

$0 Omit* since already have at least Interim 
College certificate* 


Degree 

require- 

ments 


36-42 grad* cr.*plus 
6 cr* internship with 
seminar. Distr* over 
1^ mo* of full time 
work (2 sximmers and 
intervening aoad* year) 

Course distr* as follows: 


30-34 grad* or** plus 6 cr* Internship with 
seminar* Distr* over 12 months of full time 
work (acad* year plus following summer* 
arranged in trimester plan)* 

Two options available in course distr* Option 
provides for approx* 2/3 of study in prof* 
fields and l/3 in acad* fields* Option II 
provides for approx* 1/3 In prof* fields and 
2/3 in acad* fields* These options available 
only to students who have already cong)leted 
a prof* sequence* Coarse distr* in accordance 
with these options as follows: 
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Degree 

requlre- 

inexita 

^cont*) 



Admlselon 
require- 
ments 



Degree 

require- 

ments 



Course distribution areas* 

Humemistic foundations 

(Eli8oe*9 hist *9 phil*) 

Behavioral foundations 
Growth & dvlpt* 
i»3ych. of learning 
Res* & statistics introd* 

Prof* concentration 
i»rinc* & Prac*— Eleitt* 
Reading in elem* sch* 
Problems in elem* ed* 
Elem* curriculum 
Methods elem* teaching 
Res* In elem. ed. 

linterxLjhip 2: seminar# 
cr* not coynted] 

Academic studies# plus 
no-cr* interdisc* sem* 



4 


Certified 


Uncertified 


C5)JI; * _I 


, Opt* 11 


7 cr* 


7 cr* 


2-4 cr* 


3 cr* (S>* 


•• 


— 


2 cr* 


2 cr* 


2 er* 


2 cr* 


2 cr* 


0-2 cr* 


6 cr*(Si 


•• 




3 cr*(S) 


— 


— 


3 cr* 


3 cr* 


— 


3 cr* 


3 cr* 


3 cr* 


2 cr* 




— 


3 cr* 


3 cr* 


3 cr* 


[6 cr*] 


[6 cr*] 


[6 cr*] 


8 cr* 


10 cr* 


20 cr* 



2* Secondary Teaching 



Same as for elementary applicants# certified and uncertified, except^ 
that field of academic concentration must be in a subject tpproprlato 
for secondary sjhool teaching* 



Total credit requirement same as for elementary program# except (as 
indicated by following summaries) total credits for previously 
uncertified secondEO*y candidates average 6 for the internship# 

and for certified candidates ayeragf' 30# plus 6 for the internship# 
as contrasted with 42 and 30-34 respectively in the elementary field* 



Course distribution areas: 
Humanistic foundations 
(Ed* soc*#hist*#phil*j 

Behavioral foundations 
Growth & dvlpt* 

Psych* of learning 
Res* & statistics introd* 



Prof* concentration 
Prlnc* 2c Prac*— Sec* 
Seminar— c\irr* 2c method 
Sec* school in Am* culti 
Res* in sec* ed* 
[internship 2c seminar# 
cr* not counted] 



Academic studies# plus 
no-cr* Interdisc* seminar 



Uncertified 


Opt* I 


1 Op 


7 cr* 


4 cr* 


1 

2- 


3 Cr* 


— 




2 cr* 


2 cr* 




2 er* 


2 cr* 


0- 


6 cr* (3) 


•• 




2 cr* 


2 w^* 




1 2 cr* 


2 cr* 




2 cr* 


2 cr* 




[6 cr*] 


[6 cr*] 


1 


10 cr* 


10 cr* 


t 



II 



2-4 cr* 



2 or* 



2 cr* 
2 cr* 



16 cr*] 



20 cr* 



♦ (S) signifies summer courses preceding regular program# required 
of uncertified students only* 



Pacts of special Interest Relating to the e^ly yw of operation of 
this program (Initiated I900) include the folloMng; ^ . . 

1, In applications and admissions liberal arts candidates outnumbei:*e 
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education candidates almost two to one» and males outnumbered femaleir 
two to one* 

2* The median undergraduate quality point average for candidates in 
elementary education was 2*5-2*6 and for secondary candidates 3*0* 

3* The majority of secondary candidates with liberal arts background 
had majored in social sciences as uidergraduates* 

1|.* The secondary program grew in numbers much more rapidly than the 
elementary* This appears to be related to the fact that about 2/3 of 
the liberal arts candidates entered the secondary program* 

The internship at Pittsburc^ is operated in cooperation with the 
public school system* Interns are employed by the schools on a half- 
time basis and are paid one half of a beginning teacher's salary 
(i|^2000-$2500)* They are supervised by both public school and uni- 
versity personnel working together* 



C* THE U*S. IN Edo PROGRAM AT QUEElfS 



Admission 

require- 

ments 



1* Elementary Teaching 



( All applicants ) 

1* Bacc. deg* or equiv* from 'College of recognized standing*" 

2* Recomm* from college In idilch applicant coDQ>leted the prerequisite 
courses In prof* ed* These prerequisite coiu^ses conQ>rise t& 
total undergrad* sequence » a total of 32 cr*, Incl* student 
teaching* 

3* Min* undergrad* av* of B- or equiv* 

If.* Min* undergrad* av* of or equiv* In field of concentration* 



Note: As these requirements make clear* a liberal arts grad* 

could not gain admission to this program without making upTha 
required 32 undergrad* cr* in ved* V/lth the student teaching re- 
quirement* It is estimated that this would take about 2 years* 
For secondary teaching* as will be seen below* this requirement 
is mitigated to some extent by a special program* 



Beyond the requirements for admission* students must meet matricula- 
tion requirements before proceeding with more than l5 cr* of grad* 
work* These specify provisional certification to teach* physical 
and personal qualifications* and approval of a program leading to 
permanent certification* 



Degree 

require- 

ments 



(A ll candidates ) 

1* Con^letlon of approved prog* of at least 30 cr* with min* B 
(3*0) average* 

2* Min* of one course in each of the following areas: 
a* Foundations of ed* (hist.* phll 4 * soc*) 
b* Ed* &/or dvlpt. psych* 
c* Curriculum & methods 
d* Ed* research 

For elem* teaching* req* min* of l6 cr* in advanced courses in ed 
^* Min. of 1^ cr* of adv. work In academic subj* or area. 

I).* Completion of research study or thesis* or passing comprehensive 
exam (choice determined by area of specialization) 
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Admission 

require- 

fflonts 



Degree 

require- 

ments 



2* Seoondsry Tseehing 



Liberal Arts Graduates 



Education Graduates 



!• Baoo* deg« from scored* 4*yi*« 
college* 

2* Undergrad* dlstr* of courses 
to Include following: 
a* 6o er* In gen* lib* arts studies 
Incl* 12 or* ea* In humanities^ 
soc. sci«9 math & nat. scl* 
b. Enou^ er* In s\d>j* to be taught 
to come within 6 cr* of N.Y. state 
prov* teaching cert If* req* (this 
varies by sub j* from l6 in math to 
42 In a science)* 

3* Satisfactory undergrad, tran- 
script^ re commendations 9 IntervlewSf 
oIjc • 



•ame basic req* as for applicants 
elem* ed** incl* undergrad* 
brof. sequence in ed* courses and 
bead* concentration appropriate 
to proposed teaching field* 



42 cr*9 distributed as follows: 

1* Summer workshop in urban teach- 
ing 8 cr* 

2* Pull time paid internship 

throughout acad* year...* 4 cr* 

3* Courses to be taken concurrent- 
ly with internship: 
a* Internship seminar* *.« 4 cr* 
b* Workshop 9 secondary ed*2 cr* 

4* Additional grad* courses 

in ed* ••9 cr* 

5* Appr. grad, courses in teaching 
subj.., 1 $ cr* 

Time req. to complete prog* probably 
more than 2 years: s\unmer9 intern- 
ship year9 plus 24 cr. 

Internship not offered in every subj*| 
every year but only in subjs* where 
teachers are “urgently needed*" In- 
terns compensated at rate for begin- 
ning teachers* 



1 30 or* 9 distributed as follows: 

1* Uin* of one course each in 
4 basic areas of ed*: 
a* Foundations (hist* 9 phiLtSoci 
b* Ed* &/or dvlpt* psych* 
e* Curriculum & methods 
d. Ed* research 

2* Remainder of program subject 
to Joint approval by advisers 
from ed* and acad* dept* 

Pattern similar to that for 
elementary teaching except 
that the 4 courses mentioned 
above will satisfy the ed* 
req* (no I6 cr* min. in ed.>. 



One important issue idiich arises from a coo^arison of the programs 
at Yeshiva* Pittsburgh9 and Queens is that of consistency in require- 
ments for a degree* VAiat do these degrees mean? In the Pittsburg pro- 
gram and the Queens .secondary programin'particular.; ^students .not. atoeadj 
certified for teaching are required to complete substantially more 
credit hours for the degree than those with prior certification* It 
cannot be argued that this is merely a making up of lost CTound and that 
the end point of total preparation9 undergradxiate and graduate comblnedf 
is the same; If that were 8O9 previously certified students who had 
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followed professional sequences as undergraduates would bo required to 
earn enougb academic credits to make their combined undergraduate and 
graduate records equivalent to those of liberal arts graduates. The 
Queens elementary program# which demands of all applicants the full 
undergraduate professional sequence# Is logically more consistent but 
in effect excludes liberal arts graduates from the Important elementary 
fields Of the three programs summarized# that at Yeshlva comes closest 
to achieving a broad consistency of total preparation in providing 
different but parallel ways Into the profession for students of different 
undergraduate backgrounds* 

The concorn of all of these programs with certification# either before 
or during work for the master* s degree# is appropriate to thoir pro- 
fessional characttjr* A number of purportedly professional programs# 
usually M.S. in Ed*, studied at smaller Institutions avoid this problem 
by making certification merely the responsibility of the Individual 
student, to bo achieved, If necessary# beyond the v/ork for the degree* 

Such a policy ml(^t be Justified In relation to the primarily academic 
1.1. 4. orograms mentioned in the previous section# but it seems imsultable 
to programs leading to a professional degree* It was for this reason 
that university programs were chosen for analysis In this instance 
rather than# as usual In this report# programs offered by colleges* 

The clearly professional character of these programs# thougii not their 
comprehensiveness# Is a quality to which college programs might 
reasonably aspire* 

Finally# since master* s degree programs for students already certified 
build upon a long-term sequence of professional study# some consideration 
must be given to that sequence and the possibilities It offers* The 
•'certified” track of the three programs Just summarized provides a view 
of the end point of the sequence as interpreted by three institutions# but 
it is difficult to gain from one part a sense of the developraeat of the 
whole* V/lthout going Into a detailed study of undergraduate programs— 
a subject beyond the scope of this report— It may be helpful to examine 
briefly the ideal sequence# from high school throuj^ the master* s degree# 
suggested by James B* Conant In The Education of American Teacher s* 

Even though Dr* Conant *s recommendatTons # to be Implemented# v/oui? require 
changes in existing certification policies (he favors making certifica- 
tion primarily the responsibility of the institution rather than the 
state), they are significant both for their unifying philosophy# con- 
cerned with achieving a balance between academic and professional prepa- 
ration, and for the extent to which they have already influenced and 
continue to influence sequential programs* 



Only students who place in the top 30^ of thoir high school classes 
in following a program of this type (equlv* 1*Q* at least 111) 
should bo considered for teacher training in college* 



Teacher 



Training Sequence 



(J* B* (Sonant 



t ^ecomhendatlons) 



I* High School Progrom (general education) 

English (including much practice in writing). 
Foreign language (one# studied consecut? ;ely) 

Mathematics • • 

Natural science 

History and social science 

Art and music 
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II. 



Plrst two years of college (general education eontlnaad) 
A. Contlxmatlon of subjoota studlod In hl^ school 



Subject No. 


of courses 


No. of sem. hours 


English (language & comp.) 


2 




Literature (Western tradition) 


2 


6 


History (at least half other 
than American) 


3 


9 


Art appreciatioiv music apprec. 


2 


0 


Mathematics 


2 


6 


Sciences (physical & biological, 
each studied consecutivelyi 

1 


4 

1 


12 



B. Beginning study of subjects not studied in high school 



Psychology ( introductory— gen . ) 
Sociology & anthropology 
Philosophy (Introd. to phil. 
problems) 

Economics (Introd.) 

Political science (introd.) 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“So’ 



sem. courses 



3 

3 

3 

3 



5^1 



credits 



III. Last tT^^ years of college— professional seouence 

Elementary Secondary 



Subject concentration*. 30 er< 

1. K-3 candidates 
Might construct an area "isajor” 
in language arts^ social studies j 
science 9 or the like^ rather 
than confine concentration to 
one strict academic discipline. 

2. 4-6 candidates 
Should have a more specific 
academic specialization^ with 
ma^^ery demonstrated by sequen- 
tiax study or comprehensive 
examination. 

Professional concentration* .* *30 or* 

All candidates 9 K-6 

1. Course in child growth 

dvlpty with one class and 
one lab meeting per week 
for a full year. May be best 
in junior year (3 or) 

2. Hist* 9 phil *9 or soo. of ed.« 

provided qualified Instr. is 
available (historlany philos- 
opher » etc*); otherwise^ replace 
with psychology. One semester, 
pref* junior year (3 cr; 

3. Course in teaching reading, 

Incl* (a) overview of elem. prog., 

(b) baslc reading skills & appl., 

(c) readlng for K-3 or 4-6, (d) 
lab experience with some prac- 
tice in teaching* One sem***(3cr, 
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A. Subject concentration.. 45 cxv 

1. English: incl. Brit# & Am. lit, 
structure of Eng. lang., speech 

& drama, adolescent lit, advanced 
cosg>*, reading problems. 

2. Social studies: incl. history 
(33 cr*), pol. scl. (3 cr). 
econ. (3 cr.), geography (o cr). 

3. Mathematics: incl. math (39 er), 
physics or chemistry (6 cr). 

4* Phvsics-chemistry: incl. physics 
(24 cr.)f chem. (21 cr). 

$. Biology: incl. blol. (36 cr), 
physical sci ( 9 cr). 

[Foreign languages, art, music, 
physical ed. not included in this 
list because taught at any level 
and requiring proficiency of a 
different kind*] 

Mote: The suggested credit hours in 
the subjects above are all to be 
considered in addition to credit 
hours earned as part of the distri- 
bution in general education. 

B» Professional concentration .15 cr 

(might vary from 12-18 cr in practice) 

1. Hist*, phil# or soc* of Am. ed. 

(if instr. fully qualified)* .(3 cr) 

2. Ed. psych*, incl* tests £c measxire- 

ments (3 cr) 

3* Practice teaching & special methods 
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ElemontaxT’ 

4« Series of Intensive workshops 
In content and method of teach- 
ing elementary school subjects 
(appropriate sections for K-3 
and 4-0 specialists) (lOcr) 

$• Full year (senior) of lab ex- 
periences to complement prof* 
course work^ Incl* at least 
8 weeks of practice teaching 
with a min* of 3 hoxirs dally 

in classroom (o cr) 

(K-3 only) 

6a* Additional one sem* course In 
Identifying and correcting 
reading problems » Incl* lab 

expcidence (3 cr) 

(k-6 only) 

6b* Additional one sem* course In 
special methods of teaching 
field of subject concentration* 
(3 



Totr.l credits for four years 



Secondary 

in subject field (9 cr) 

Note: Kn^hasls throvighout these 
recommendations Is on awarding a 
teaching certificate at the seconda2*j 
level In one field only* Conant 
believes this Is educationally 
sound and that It can be practically 
supported by hl^ school consolida- 
tion* 



>120 czi 



Total credits for four years* 



•120 cr 



Certlf leatlon^ In the Conant plan^ would come at the end of the college 
program upon the recommendation of the college, the awarding of the 
baccalaureate degree, and the submisalon of evidence that the candidate 
performed successfully as a student teacher In an approved and appropriate 
supervised practice teaching situation* 



IV* iiYork for a master* s degree would be encouraged by a teacher's salary scale 
with substantial increments (1) at the point of attaining tenure after a 
probationary period and (2) at the point of earning the master's (rather 
than random course credits without a degree)* The degree itself, however, 
would be of a special kind, presupposing an undergraduate program of the 
type outlined above, certification, and some teaching eTcperlence* Its 
principal requirements would be as follows: 



Admission 



of the teaching sequence of the same institution 
In the same field of endeavor (for example, elementary teaching, the 
teaching of social studies in secondary school, etc*). No mlnSnum 
\mdergraduate average required* 



Degree re- 
quirements 



1* 30 credits, distributed as follows: 
Elementary 

a. Advanced Instruction in the 
teaching of reading, arithme- 
tic, science* 

b. Advanced instruction in child 
psychology. 

c* If teaching in sliun school, 
study of soc., pol* scl*, and 
econ* as bearing on school 
problems & urban conditions* 



Secondary 

a* Further work in psychology* 
b* Further work in or study of 
the hist* & phll* of ed* 

c* Seminar on teaching methods 
In field of specialization* 
d* About 2/3 of grad, v/ork to 
dvlp competency for handling 
advanced placement work in 
field of specialization* 
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1 


Elementary Secondary 

d. About 1/3 of grad, work to Alternative to (d): Preparation 

deepen and amplify knowledge to twach in a second field, 

of undergrad, area of conedn- (Conant believes Institutions 

tration, esp. Eng., hist., awarding master's degrees should 

sci,, or math. attest to prep* in one or two 

fields.) 

Conant recommends that any eo\irse needed to increase the competency 
of the teacher should be allowed for credit toward this specicJ 
master's degree, even If the course is at the elementary level 
(a new field of science, for example), 

2* Satisfactory performance on a comprehensive master's examination. 


Time re* 
quirement 


It should be possible for a teacher to con5)leto work for the degree 
in four summers or two summers plus one semester of full time study. 
Conant rocommonds leaves of absence for the purpose. He strongly 
opposes part time study carried on while the teacher has full time 
duties in the classroom, and ho would not credit such part time 
stmdy toward the master's degree* 


Degree 

designa- 

tion 


Special title. Indicating special professional degree. Conant recommends: 
Master of Education in Elementary Education 

or 

Master of Education in [Secondary School Sub ject— English, 

Social Studies, or the like] 



recommendations for a professional master's decree ara 
requirements of existing programs summarised on 
important differences and similarities becom 
First, admission requirements have been simplified by the 
entering the program will be graduates of the 
same institution and will already be certified to teach: thus letters 

become unnecessary. The specific 

cSunter^to^thS »ini>^ qualifying un^^ average, Lwever, runs 

^ attract "superior" graduates to such programs. 

admission to the undergraS^ 

S2h ?h! o£ school graduates and, of courw, 

bachelor *s degree and certification to those 
Ta Undergraduate performance has been satisfactory, 

later Obat^fiea^to®.!?^^?”®® !^® P^o^®s«iou »ore justifiable than 

ieSoL,A«5^??^S®<.J 4 .®®^^“^’'*®^®“®*'^ advancement? Second, the 
recommendation that any course needed to increase the teacher's competency. 

current Counted toward the degree runs counter to tS ^ 

graduate level" work for the master's. V/ould the 
recommendation in a broader context help to remove the 
n« ProfoMional-llberal arts Interchange in master's programs? 
Finally, one of the important points of agreement between these r^ommenda- 

practice is the concern for tnls interchange and 

preparation. If Conant is somewhat less demanding 
education credits," it must be remembered that he is inde- 
fl^A^A reqi^rementa. He confirms the Importance of the three 

areas listed on pageSI. however, as current practice reflects the belief 
that professional and academic thought are mutually Illuminating. 
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III. SPECIAL PKATURBS AND DEVELOPMENTS 



A* The Internship 

have b06n i&ontlonod in eoxuiootlon with almost sworj program 
described above* Because they are such an Important development in 
teacher education at the graduate levels It seems essential to dis** 
tlngulsh them from practice teaching assignments and to provide addi- 
tional details about their operation* 



The main points of difference between interns and practice or student 
teachers as outUaed by the Ford Foundation In “The New Teacher’* are as 
follows : 



Intern 

1* Paid member of the school staff* 

2* Starts at the beginning and stays 
until the end of the term or 
school year, participating In the 
planning as well as the carrying 
out of classwork* 

3* Guided by an experienced teacher » 
who 1s given a lighter teaching 
load to do this work, and also by 
college or university advisers* 

4* Parti Ip'-tes In Internship seminar 
to bring discussion of theory and 
experience to bear on teaching 
problems * 



Student Teacher 
1* Unpaid novice • 

2* Often starts apprenticeship after 
plans are made and plays a role 
obviously subordinate to that 
of the regular teacher* 

3* Guided by teacher and college 
adviser, but because of status 
as novice may be denied experi- 
ence of assiMlng responsibility 
for Important Instructional work* 
4* May or may not have seminar 
experience. 



These differences help to explain why the internship Is considered more 
appropriate to graduate than to undergraduate programs: since the Intern 
has greater responsibility, he should be more mature and qualified by a 
broader educational experience* Legal considerations are also important: 
since the Intern Is a paid member of a school staff, ho must possess the 
legal m^niTtnun qualifications for a beginning teacher* Those legal 
qualifications vary from state to state but may include a bachelor* s 
degree suid/or provisional certification* Some states have established 
a special ” Interim” certificate for the Intern (see the reference to 
this In the Pittsburgh program summarized above)* The reason why most 
Internship programs for liberal arts graduates require attendance at a 
summer session preceding the Internship year is that the summer courses 
are designed to meet legal requirements as well as provide orientation 
for students who lack background In professional education* 



The "details of Internship" svunmarlzed on pages and Sfc In relation 
to M.A.T. programs will provide some Illustration of how the typical 
Internship operates* Especially Important ore the following points. 

(1) the Interview of the prospective Intern by school officials as well 
as members of the college faculty or administration; (2) the contract 
signed with the school by each Intena, making clear both salary and 
responsibility; (3) the selection of advising teachers, adjustment of 
their work load» arrangement for special remuneration and/or privileges 
as well as a clear understanding of their responsibilities to the 
Interns; ( 4 ) the arrangement for liaison and supervisory personnel 
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to link the intern* s school experience with his work at the college or 
university; ($) the organization of the Internship seminar# usually 
meeting in the late afternoon or evening or on Saturday morning* 

The internship lends Itself to various arrangements which may benefit 
both Interns and teacher-advisers* At Brown University, for example, 
there Is an "interchange'* plan whereby a regular teacher Is replaced 
by two Interns for a school year *ln order to spend that year in 
full time study toward a master* s degree at Brown* At the Claremont 
Graduate School, Interns participate in an experimental teaching team 
program In which a small group or team of teachers with complementary 
fields of specialization, some experienced and some new to teaching, 
undertakes all Instruction for a corresponding "team" of 9U-200 pupils 
within a school* At other Institutions Interns are paired for the 
year, one assuming primary responsibility for a class In the first 
semester and the other in the second but both participating In all 
planning and teamv/ork as needed* 

Financially the Internship Is both a benefit and a problem* It Is a 
benefit for the obvious reason that It helps to finance the Intern* s 
graduate work and apprent lice ship in the profession, and It helps him 
to develop a sense of responsibility In carrying out the terms of 
his contract. The internship may be a problem, however, if local 
school budgets do not provide the necessary funds and outside help 
Is not available. The Ford Foundation has helped to support Intern- 
ship programs as has the Federal Teacher Corps. Ideally, thou^,' 
funds should be provided by the school where the Intern serves as^a 
staff member, and In some localities It has been extremely difficult 
to secure this kind of financial cooperation* New York City is one 
of these localities. The funded Internships at Queens College and 
the Internship program at Teachers College, Columbia, which sends 
Interns out of the city for their assignments, represent attenqjts to 
overcome the financial problem and provide Internship experience In 
the New York area comparable to that which exists elsewhere* It Is 
to be hoped that the widely developing professional esteem for the 
Internship will Increase school cooperation in all localities* 

B* Professional Participation 

Opportunities for master's degree candidates to participate In 
professional conferences are prov.tded by a number of programs as a 
Way of Introducing the new teacher to an Important aspect of pro- 
fessional life. 

At Johns Hopkins, for example, all M.A.T. candidates are required to 
participate each spring In an off-campus conference held In an attractive 
location such as V/llllamsburgh or the Pocono Mountains* The conference 
has a central theme: "The Teacher In Contemporary Society," "Education 
In Megalopolis," or the like* Others Invited to attend are public 
school personnel cooperating with the program and members of tlie 
university faculty* The conference lasts for two days, and students 
are expected to participate fully by reading papers and joining In 
discussion with the experienced teachers In attendance. 
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Tho 8\inmer oonferenoe at the University of V/isoonsin Is also notable 
In bringing together administrators « teachers p college f acuity » and 
Interns from all Institutions participating In tho Post-Graduate 
Teacher Internship Program* Intoms at. this conference do not read 
papers but are given an opportunity for formal and Informal discussion 
with experienced colleagues* They may also read departmental 
currlculumsp textbooks p and other material In current usop approach 
problems such as the relationship between school and conummltyp and 
are invited to submit ideas and ask questions on any aspect of the 
teaching profession* 

At Yale a number of Inqportant in-service institutes in subject matter 
fields are held In the summer and throughout the academic year* 

Although these are designed primarily for experienced teachersp not 
for Interns, the Interns have an opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with what has become one of the leading methods of up-dating the 
Imowledge of working members of the profession* 

I 

G* Study Abroad 

The v/esleyan-Mlddlebury Plan for teachers of foreign languages has 
been mentioned In a previous report (“Master* s Degree Programs Abroad" >* 
This plan enables candidates to spend one academic year In the H*A*T* 
program at V/esleyanp earning approximately l8 credits In professional 
education coursesp of which at least 6 are In practice teaching, and 
6-12 academic credits ; then to earn 6 credits in a summer session at 
Mlddlebury, followed by ^ credits in the appropriate Middlebury 
graduate school abroad* At the end of tho year abroad, the student 
receives tho M*A*T* from V/esleyan and the M*A* from Mlddlebury and 
is qualified for certification In most states to teach his language 
at the secondary school level* 

A more recent development, interesting because not limited to students 
Interested In teaching a foreign language, is the overseas seminar 
In con 5 >aratlve education instituted by (Queens College In 1966 and now 
In Its second year of operatloh with registration Increased from 13 to 
25* Students who cong>lete work for tho seminar earn 6 graduate credits, 

3 In con 5 )aratlve education and 3 in area methods, supported by a paper 
based on observation* The theme of the seminar and its Itinerary 
changes from year to years in 1966 it was "Social Transition aM 
Educational Change" In England, Israel, and Scandinavia; In 1967 It 
Is "Tradition and Change in Education" as observed in England, Prance, 
and Spain* The group is housed abroad on school and university campuses 
wherever possible and Is accong>anled and directed by the program 
coordinators from the education faculty at Queens* 

D* Experimental Techniques 

The participation of Interns In team teaching has been mentioned already, 
and Interns participate also in school experiments with flexible 
scheduling of classes and flexible grouping of pupils for effective 
Instruction. The Claremont Teaching Team Program provides excellent 
Illustrations of all these techniques In operation, but they play some 
part In almost every program* 

Beyond these techniques for tho classroom, others are being developed 
to improve graduate instruction Itself or to give the student teaching 
experience beyond tho school* At Stanford, for example. Interns in 
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secondai*7 education have their classroom sessions recorded on tele- 
vision tape so thau they can analyze and evaluate their own performanee* 
Micro-teachingy by which an Intern develops a limited topic in only 
five to ten minutes of teaching, is also used for sampling of effective- 
ness at Stanford* At Vanderbilt University, interns participate in 
a series of demonstrations and discussions of educational television, 
including the planning of programs and studio teaching as well as the 
use of programs as resource material* At the University of Southern 
California, production techniques for educational television are 
taught as an aspect of audio-visual technology, and students participate 
in planning and filming programs* 

E* Graduate Tralnlnr^ of Teacher-Specialists 

term ^'specialist" is being used today in a number of educational 
contexts: academic. Intellectual, social, physical, and professional* 

The increasing complexity of educational activities has created a 
need for hl^ly trained personnel in specific fields, and graduate 
schools are responding to that need, often with programs at the 
master's degree level* 

Academically, for exan^le, the specialist may be a teacher with 
advanced training in a new area of his subject* At the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, recently developed M*A* programs for teachers 
in English, history, and the natural sciences draw upon Carnegie 
institutional participation in curriculum development by means of 
Project English, Project Social Studies , the Physical Sciences Study 
Committee, the Biological Sciences Currlculiun Study, and the Chemical 
Educatioh Materials Study* These programs concentrate upon changing 
concepts of a subject, such as the development of structural linguis- 
tics, upon the place of now knowledge in a curriculum, and upon 
approaches based on the psychology of learning* They are not designed 
to Introduce novices to teaching but rather to enable experienced 
teachers to exercise leadership in changing academic fields* 

Other programs for academic specialists are more conventional in that 
they are in effect "sixth year" programs within or beyond the framework 
of the master's degree* They are available especially in California 
and Now York, whore the structure of teacher certification requires 
a fifth year of study and rewards a sixth with the "specialist" desig- 
nation* A urogram of this kind which incorporates the master's degree 
is the two-year High School Spoclallst-Toachor Program at the 
University of Southern California* Designed for uncertified college 
graduates with majors in high school subject fields, this program 
provides 21 credits in professional education courses, two years of 
teaching experience advancing from a part-time assistant ship to a 
full time internship, and 20-26 credits toward, or for ambitious 
candidates completion of, an academic M.A* Sixth year programs 
beyond the master's degree exist at a number of Nev/ York institutions, 
including N.Y.U., Hunter, Queens, and Yeshlva* Teachers College has 
a flexible Professional Diploma program which may incorporate work 
for the master's degree or proceed from work previously completed* 

Programs for specialization in urban teaching or teaching in deprived 
areas have been developed at the master's level by a number of Instltu- 



tlons* One of the most distinctive Is the Antloeh-Putney 
In the social sciences > a problen-centered prograzn concerned with 
civil rl^ts, poverty, emerging nations, and Intercultiiral relation- 
ships* Designed primarily for liberal arts graduates with a major 
in one of the social sciences or in history. It offers course work 
and Independent study oh tha Antioch main campus in Ohio or on the 
campus at Putney, Vermont, and Includes an internship In teaching 
disadvantaged high school classes in Washington, D.G., Baltimore, 
or the Miami Valley, Ohio* Oraduatos enter teaching or serve with 
such agencies as the Peace Corps and the Job Corps* other programs 
of soclo-educatlonal specialization v/hlch have already been mentioned 
are the M.S.T. In urban elementary education at the University of 
Chicago and Project Beacon at Yeshlva* 

Specialist programs in physical or '* exceptional” Intellectual Instruc- 
tional fields — for deaf, blind, and otherwise physically handicapped 
children and those who range from '•etarded to exceptionally bright— 
have existed for some time and are now e^^sindlng* Almost every 
university offers such programs leading to a master's degree, and 
programs are available also at some colleges* Uunter, for example^ 
has a wide range leading to the M.A. and the M.S. In Ed* Even more 
highly specialized are the programs available at a few single-purpose 
institutions such as Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., v/hlch 
offers the M.A.T., elementary and secondary, in the education of the 
deaf* 

Finally, there is an increasing Interest in specialist programs In 
educational techniques, such as remedial reading, and in non-teaching 
educational fields, such as guidance and school counseling. Here 
again master's degrees may be earned at most universities and at 
some colleges, such as Hunter. Yeshlva Is one institution with 
recently expanded facilities in these areas. It might be noted that 
the psychological specialties, such as guidance, often lead, like school 
administration, into sixth year and doctoral work* 

Continuing Education 

The teacher shortages of recent years, together with the interest of 
college-educated women In entering or re-entering a profession after 
their children are old enough to free them from full time family, 
responsibilities, have stimulated experiments in master's degree 
programs designed especially to prepare mature women to teach* These 
differ f i om programs which welcome mature graduate students along with 
others, for example, the Smith internship M.A.T*, in that they are 
usually part time to allow for partial home responsibilities, have 
classes scheduled at hours convenient for the housewife, and because 
of their part time nature, extend over a period of years* They may also 
require a period of probation before the woman is accepted as a regular 
graduate student because of the difficulty many experience in returning 
to study after a lapse of time* 

One successful program of this kind Is the New York Unlverslty-Sarah 
Lawrence College Oraduate Program in Early Childhood and Elementary 
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Education, a cooperative three-year program of part time study leading 
to the M.A. In Ed* degree# Couneellng Is provided by the Sarah 
LaTrrenoe Center for Continuing Educatloni course work la offered by 
N.Y.U., partly on the Sarah Lawrence castpus 110 credits) and partly 
In the School of Education at Washington Square; student teaching la 
done in ’Westchester schools. The program was started with the 
support of a Carnegie grant. One difficulty so far unresolved ms 
been bhat of commutation during the year of required course work on 
the V/ashington Square campus; even with classes scheduled at convenienu 
hours, women have found this a serious problem. 

An attempt to orovide for continuing education by a 'multi" track 
arrangement is represented by "Flan M" at Harvard, leading to either 
the Ed.M. or the M.A.T. The course work of this plan is identical 
to that of tho regular degree sequences, but it is extended over an 
extra year, bringing the total time to two or three years. The student 
enters on a probationary basis. A choice may bo made between m unpaid 
teaching apprenticeship and a paid internship; if the internship is 
chosen it must bo carried on full time for one semester. 



Conclusion 



Study for this report haa included programs offered by both colleges 
and universities. Tho effort has been to identify imoortant de'*3lop- 
ments in a changing, expanding field, especially those with hl^ 
promise of educational quality. Tho question arises, however, as to 
whether tho college or smaller institution can contribute to those 
developments, and if so, vdiat the nature of tho contribution may bo# 

Tho evidence suggests that tho college can and must make a contribution 
for tvio reasons: need and soecial qualifications# The need arises not 
only from general educational pressures already indicated but from 

the growing omnhasis on doctoral study in university graduate schools 
of education. ‘The I966 report of the Harvard Committee, The Graduate 
Study of Edu cation# recommends "a roduction of our commitmont to 
master's dogreo programs." Even the "clinical programs of nigh quality 
\ 7 hich might be continuc^d at tho master's level are preferably to be 
restricted by future policy to students of doctoral potential, other 
unlversltlos, too, report or recommend a policy of priority for 
doctoral programs and candidates# It is not to be expected, of course, 
that university schools of education v/ill abolish their master's degree 
programs in tho near future, but the student whose primary or immediate 
interest is in the master's dogreo may be at a disadvantage both in the 
competition for admission and in institutional concern for his needs# 

Colleges, on the otlior hand, can contribute not only concern but v/hole- 
ness to programs leading to master's degrees in teaching# In a college 
tho teacher or potential teacher doos not work in a self-contained 
professional school but in tho larger academic environment of which he 
should be a part# Ho receives professional training from professionals 
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but pursues aeademie work in the sane classes and under the sans 
conditions and standards as students In the aeademie fields. The 
Ideal of the "teacheroscholary" ehloh Inevitably stirs the as .demle 
Imagination thou^ It Is Inevitably elusive^ comes closer to reality 
In such a climate^ and the success of college M.A.T. programs attests 
to the practical effectiveness of the academic-professional approach. 

To be wel^d In the balance are problems of facilities. Master <s 
degree programs In educatlon« like programs for academic master's 
degrees, require a highly qualified faculty with a teaching load 
which permits time for student counseling, preparation of graduate 
courses, and scholarly and professional activity. Library and 
laboratory facilities must be more extensive than those suitable 
for undergraduates. Outside the college, arrangements must be made 
for student teaching or internship experiences with suitable super- 
vision by both college and school. James B. Conant has estimated 
that even an undergraduate program In education to be effective 
shoxild be taught by at least 3-4 full time Instructors or the 
equivalent. Including "clinical professors" to direct student teach- 
ing and seminars from l. background of outstanding service In the 
schools. A graduate program would make greater demands on the eollegCy 
Including demands on the academic departments If the climate of 
wholeness is to be achieved. 

State requirements, too, must be met If education programs are to be 
of practical use to their graduates. Academic master's degree programs, 
it Is true, must meet the standards of regional accrediting associations, 
but accreditation characteristically vlevrs the Institution as a whole 
and a graddAte program as a part of the Institutional pattern. Standards 
are high but allow for flexibility of design. State certification 
requirements are much more specific In terms of credit hours and 
courses of study, and "program approval" by the state exercises a 
significant influence over degrees as well. One reason why the M.A.T. 
is rarely awarded by New York institutions, for exazi^le, is that It 
Is difficult, though not impossible, to meet the standards of the 
state Interpretation of the degree. 

These difficulties, real though they may be, suggest that the college 
should proceed slowly rather than stand apart from the professional 
education field. It cannot and should not attesqst to establish a full 
range of master's degree programs In education ythere none existed 
before. But It can establish programs In Its areas of strength, and 
with long-range planning. It may look toward broader service. Its 
potential contribution is too Important to be denied. 
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MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAMS ABROAD 



Study abroad at the master 'a degree level under the sponsorship of 
American colleges and universities Is a recent devfYf'pment In higher 
education. Junior year programs for undergraduates, principally 
Is *S‘^age majors, have existed for a long time, as have various oppor* 
tunitles for doctoral candidates to study or do research abroad. 

Master's degree program!, however, were extremely rare before 1950, 
and most of those existing today were founded after 1960. Of the 
53 programs surveyed for this study, only 3 were founded before 1950, 

15 were founded 1950*59, and 35 were founded since 1960. Many of 
the programs are, th^^srefore, still in the process of development and 
are subject to re-evaluatlon and change. 

Only programs under the direct sponsorship of American colleges or 
universities were Included In the study. Thus a distinction was made 
between these and arrangements which Individual students might make 
to receive graduate credit for work done abroad . Of the sponsoring 
Institutions, 32 depend academically upon the facllltes and coopera* 
tlon of foreign universities but require that students' courses and 
credits be approved by a resident director of studies for the work 
to be counted toward an American master's degree. On the other hand^ 

11 Institutions maintain their own campuses abroad, where courses and 
credits are tailored to American requirements, though the faculty Is 
largely foreign. There are also a number of study*travel plans, often 
summer programs, which have no one Institutional base abroad. 

Many of the programs register both graduate and undergraduate students, 
but one of tne differences between long-term (one semester or more) and 
short-term (usually summer) programs Is that the long-term programs 
are xess apt to mix graduates and undergraduates In the same courses. 

At least 17 of the 20 short-term programs but no core than 9 of the 
33 long-term programs combine the levels. 

Language and civilization programs are most widely offered (17 long- 
term and 11 short-term among those studied) , but there Is also a variety 
of other subjects. Including art, art history, political science. Inter- 
national relations, social science, and education. Some of the programs 
at foreign universities are limited In subject matter only by the 
curriculum of those universities, provided that the American students 
are fluent enough In the langua^ used to participate fully. Institu- 
tions which maintain .their own campuses abroad tend to use English as the 
language of Instruction. 

Exact statistics as to budget and sources of support for the programs 
are generally unavailable, but there Is evidence that most support 
comes from participants ' fees to the sponsoring Institutions . Some 
foundations. Including Carnegie, Ford, and Rockefeller, have contributed, 
as have a number of denominational and civic organizations . Students 
who have won fellowships for graduate study, such as Fulbrlght and NDEA 










• grants* have alto bean able to apply thalr funds to approvad programs 
for study abroad. 

The material which follows has been arranged in two main divisions: 
programs requiring a semester or more abroad and those requiring less 
than a semester. The difference is important, since in Lhe long-term 
programs overseas work must be substantial enough to provide the 
student with a large part if not all of his credits toward the master's 
degree, while the short-term programs provide only a few credits among 
many. A brief over-all view of a wide sampling of programs is pre- 
sented in chart form; then a few representative programs are* compared 
in detail. 

Special thanks for help in gathering information is due to Education 
and World Affairs, which opened its files for study and made available 
data from the draft of a directory, The International ?rograms of 
American Universities, scheduled for publication by Michigan State 
University in 196b* 



I . PROGRAMS REQUIRING A SEMESTER OR MORE ABROAD 



Institution 



Place 



Field of 
Study 



Type of 
Study 



I 



U.S. Adm. 
& Fac. 



Level 



Duration 



U. of Cal. 
(Santa Bar- 
bara adm.) 



Colombia, 

France, 

Germany, 

Hong Kong, 

Italy, 

Japan, 

Spain, 

U. Kingdom 



Not re- 
stricted 



Foreign 
University 
courses 
plus U. of 
Cal. 

tutorials 



Res . 
dir. 



Some 

grad. 

but 

mainly 

under- 

grad. 



Acad. 

year 



Central 

Coll. 

la. 



Paris 



French 
lang. & 
civ. 



courses at 
Sorbonne 



Res. 

Dir. 



Grad. & 
undergr. 



Acad. yr. 

plus 

summer 



Fairleigh 
Dickinson U. 



Uroxton, 

England 



English 
lit. & 
civ. 



Guest I Res. 

lecturers, | dir. & 
field trips,! asst. 
ianers 



Grad, 
summers; 
under grad. 
acad. vr. 



2 summers 
to M.A . 



Indiana U., 
Bloomington 



Chile, 

Germany, 

France, 

U. Kingdom 



Not re- 
stricted 



Foreign 

university 

courses 



unspeci- , Grad. & 



Acad, year 



fled 



undergrad. 



1 I 

ACfld • 

year 



Johns 

Hopkins 

University 



Bologna, 

Italy 



International 
studies 
(Diplomacy, 
Econ., Law) 



Courses at 
J-H Center 
■; by J-H profs 
& guest 
lect . 



Res. dir. 
& fac . 



Grad. 

only 






Inst. 


Place 


Field of 1 

Study 


Type 
of Study 


t 

U.S. Ada. 
& Fac. 


Level 


Duration 


Mlddlebury 

College 


Paris, 
Mains, 
Florence , 
Madrid 


Language 
& civ. 


Foreign 
unlv.; but 
in Spain 
courses by 
Sp. profs, 
at college 
center 


Res. 

dir. 


Grad. 

only 


^cad. 

/ear 

follow- 

ing 

summer 

at 

Hiddle- 

burv 


Monterey 
Inst, of 
Foreign 
Studies 


Unspecified 
but emph. 
on Europe 


Language, 
Civ., Polit- 
ical Arts 


Foreign 

unlv. 


None, but 

foreign 

adviser 


Grad. 

only 


/Vcad. 

year 


N.Y.U. 


Madrid 


Language 
& Civ. 


Foreign 

University 

• 


Res. 

dir. 


Grad . & 
under- 
grad. 

(2 oroefl 


Acad. 

year 

.) 


Oberlln 

College 


India, 

Formosa 


English 
as a 
foreign 
lang. 

L 


Teaching 

ass*t 


Fac. 

exch. 


Grad. 

only 


2-3 years, 
followed 
by 1 grad, 
yr. at 
Oberlln 


Rossry Coll. 
River Forest, 
Illinois 


Florence 


Fine Arts, 
Music 


Courses at 
Plus XII 
Institute 


Res. adm. 
staff 


Grad. 

only 


1-2 

years 


Snith 

College 


Hainburg 


Lang. & 

Civ. 

1 


Foreign 

university 

1 


Res. 

dir. 


Grad. 

& 

under- 

grad. 

(2 nroKs 


Acad. 

year 

.) 


U. of So. 
California 


Vienna, 

London 


liAnj e & 

Civ.; 

! Int*l Rel. 

1 

1 

1 


Foreign 
university; 
U.S.Alr Force 
Center 


Res . 
dir. 


Grad. 6 
under- 
grad .in 
Vienna; 
grad, 
only in 
London 


Acad. yr. 
Vienna; 
longer 
for part- 
time 

students, 

London 


Stanford U. 


Hamburg 


Lang. & 
Civ. 


Foreign 

university 


Res. 

dir. 


Grad. & 
under- 
grad, 
proes. 


2 quarters 
(spring 
& summer) 


Syracuse U. 


India, 

Pakistan 

• 


Int’l 

Public 

Adminis- 

tration 

1 


Internship 
in U.S. 

Gvt. Agency 


Res. 

Ada. 


Grad. 

only 

1 


11 months, 
coord . 
with 

grad. study 
at 

Syracuse 




to. 



Inat. 


PUce 


Field 
of Study 


1 

Type 
of Study 


• 

! 

j 

U.S Jldm. 
& Fac. 


Uvel 


Duration 


Temple U. 
Tyler Sch. 
of Art. 


Rome 


Fine 

arts 


Courses at 
Tyler Sch. 
In Rome 


Res. 

dir. 

(foreign 

faculty) 


Grad. & 
under- 
grad. 

(2 

progs.) 


Acad, yri 
also 
summer 
prog. 


Tufts U. 


Naples, 

Tubingen 


Lang. & 
Civ. 


Tufts Center, 
Naples, spec< 
courses; U. 
of Tubingen 


Res. 
dir . & 
fac., 
Naples; 
res .dir. 
Tubingen 


Grad. & 
under- 
grad. 
Naples ; 
grad, 
only 
Tubinaei 


Acad, yr.; 
summer 
also in 
Tubingen 

• 

1 


Vassar Coll. 


Hamburg 


Long. & 
Civ. 


Foreign 

University 


Res. 

dir. 


Grad. 

only 


Acad. yr. 


Vfhltnan 
College, 
Walla Walla, 
Washington 


Bavaria 

j 


Lang., Civ., 
Soc .Sc . , 
Humanities 


Foreign 

university 


Unspeci- 

fied 


Grad. & 
under- 
grad. 


Acad. yr. 


Yale U. 


Germany, 

Tokyo 


Not restrlc- 
ed, Germany; 
Eng .as for- 
eign lang., 
Tokvo 


Foreign 
university, 
Germany; 
teaching 
ass't Tokvo i 


Unspeci- 

fied 

1 


Grad. 

only 


Acad. yr. 




(COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS) 


Assoc. Col- j 
leges of the i 
Midwest 


1 Liberia 
(Cutting- 
ton Coll., 
Suacoco) 


African 

studies 


Teaching & I 
adm. ass't 


1 Exch. 
faculty 


Grad, 
only 1 


|2 years 


Cal. State 
Colleges 


Europe, 

Japan, 

Formosa 


i Not re- 1 

1 strlcted 


1 

1 

Foreign 

university 


Res. 

dir. 


Grad. 6 

under- 

srad. 


Acad. yr. 


Inter- 
University 
Centers 
(Stanford 
adm.) 1 


Japan, 

Formosa 

1 


Lang. & 
Civ. 


Courses & 
research at 
study center 


Res. 

dir. 


Grad.; 
a few - 
under- ; 
grad. 


11 .mo*. 


London- 

Corne^ 

Project 


London & 
field wk 
in Asia 


Area 
studies, 
China & 

S .E .Asia 


Foreign 
university 
& research 


Exch. 

faculty 


Grad. 

only 


Acad . yr . 



tL 



Institution 


11 . PROGRAMS REQUIRING LESS THAN A SEMESTER ABROAD 




Place 


Field 
of Study 


Type 
of Study 


U.SJidn. 
& Fac. 


1 

Uvel |e 


Knratlon 


Bryn Mavr 
College 


Avignon, 

France 


French 
Lang. & 
Civ. 


Courses by 
French profs, 
at Institutes 


Res. dir. 


Grad .4 ' 
undergra'd 
(2 grad, 
courses) 


Sursner 
1.(6 wks 
6 grad, 
cr .max .) 


George 
Peabody 
Coll., 
Nashville, 
Tenn • . &NEA 


Australasia, 
Europe, USSR 


Education 


Seminars & 
field study 


Dir. 


Grad. 4 
under grad 


2 months 
1. 


Indiana U., 
Bloomington 


Eastern 
Europe & 
USSR 


Russian 

lang.& 

civ. 


Workshop: 

travel-study 


U .S .fac . 
partici- 
pating In 
workshop 
(15 in 
1964-65) 


grad .4 
undergrad 
(90grad, 
30 under* 
grad . '64- 


one 

1 .month 
■5) 


Georgetown U. 
Wash., D .C . 


Guadalajara, 

Mexico 


Lang, 6 civ. 
political 
scl., art 


Courses at 
Inst, of 
Technology 


Res .dir. 


Grad. 4 
undergrac 

i 


summer 
l.(5-6 wks, 
6 grad, 
cr. max.) 


State Coll, 
of Iowa 


Europe:? 

countries, 

Incl.USSR 


Social scl. 
& the arts 


Travel, plus 
2-wk seml- 
navs In 
Oxford & 
Vienna 


2 dlrs. 


grad. 4 | summer 
undergrad. 6 cr; 

j max.) 

1 


Marquette U., 
Milwaukee 


Bad Godes- 
berg 


German 

lang. 


Foreign 
res., field 
trips, etc. 


Res .dir. 
2 fac. 


some grad. summer 
mostly 1 2 5wk 
underarad .sessions) 


Mundelein 

Coll., 

Chicago 


France 


French 

lang. 

& civ. 


Travel- 

study 


1 fac. 
member 


grad. 4 | 
undergra< 


summer 

1. 


Northern 

m.u., 

De Kalb 


Western 

Europe 


Art 


Travel- 

study 


1 fac. 
member 


grad. 4 
under- 
grad. 


susmier 
2 months 
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DETAILED ANALYSIS 



History A 
Objectives 



Of the progrsns listed sbove, numy merit close study, but six hsve been 
selected ss representative of differing approaches to substantial or 
long-term master's degree work abroad in the major fields of language- 
11 terature-clvillratlon, fine arts, and international studies: 

1* Mlddlebury in Paris, one of the oldest and best established of 
the foreign language-civilization programs which use the resources 
of a foreign university, ,^.s compared and contrasted with the 
recently opened Wroxton program of Falrlelgh Dickinson University, 
which has its own campus for the study of a foreign but English- 
speaking civilization. 



2. The Temple University Tyler School of Art in Rome, administered 
with the cooperation of the Experiment in International Living, 
is compared and contrasted with the Plus XII Institute Graduate 
School of Fine Arts in Florence, administered by Rosary College, 
a small liberal arts institution. 

3, The Johns Hopkins Center for Advanced International Studies in 
Bologna, designed for the second year of a highly specialized two- 
year master's curriculum, is compared and contrasted with Tufts 

in Italy, which offers a one-year master's degree in Italian 
Studies with much graduate-undergraduate interchange. 

A. LANGU^GE-LITERATURE-CIVILIZATION 



Mlddlebury in Paris 

Mlddlebury in Paris (official title 
the Mlddlebury Graduate School of 
French in France) was organized in 
1949 with the help of a Carnegie 
grant and by agreement with the 
University of Paris. Within a few 
years. It was providing a pattern 
for the establishment of other 
Mlddlebury language schools abroad: 
Spanish at Madrid and Salamanca In 
1951, German at Mainz In 1959, and 
Italian at Florence in 1960. 

The purpose of all these schools is 
to enable American students who 
have a professional need for the 
master's degree in a foreign lan- 
guage to earn an academically 
recognized American degree through 
a year of study at a foreign uni- 
versity. 

Enrollment at Mlddlebury in Paris, 
1964-65, was 85 (25 men, 60 women) . 



Falrlelgh Dickinson-Wroxton 

Falrlelgh Dickinson purchased the 
56-acre Wroxton property, including 
the Abbey House, from Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, In 1963. The house 
was extensively renovated for 
college use: central heating, modem 
wiring, new plumbing, and a modem 
kitchen Installed, and provision 
made for classrooms, reading rooms, 
common rooms, and bed-slttinf rooms 
for 40 students. The first students 
were accepted for the summer session 
of 1965. 

The purpose is to serve both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate needs: to pro- 
vide a 2-summer sequence leading to 
the M.A. In English from Falrlelgh 
Dickinson, and during the academic 
year to provide a junior year abroad 
program for non-forelgn language 
majors among undergraduates. 

Enrollment at Wroxton, summer 1965, 
was 40 (34 regular grad, students, 

6 special students). 



Adaisslon 

require- 

nents 



Degree 

require- 

ments 



Mlddleburv 

1. A.B. from "approved college". 

2. Undergraduate major or equivalent 
in French. 

3. Intention to teach or other 
definite professional need. (The 
program is not designed for 
candidates for the doctorate or 
others wishing to do independent 
study or research.) 

4. Pledge to speak only French 
during the course of study. 

5. Successful completion of a 
preliminary summer session at 
Middlebury. All acceptances 
are provisional only until this 
requirement is fulfilled. 

Only full-time students who are 

serious candidates for the degree 

are accepted. 



1. Successful completion of 6 cr. 
of work at the preliminary sum- 
mer session at Middlebury (see 
admission req . above) . 

2. Completion of an orientation 
program in Paris organized by 
the resident Director of Studies 
for the month of October. This 
program Includes courses in 
translation, composition, and 
explication. During this 
period the student also chooses, 
with the Director's approval, 
his program for the year. 

3. Successful completion of 20 cr. 
of course work at the University 
of Paris, distributed over two 
semesters. Programs must in- 
clude an advanced course in 
each of four fields: grammar or 
linguistics, oral practice and 
theory of diction, literary 
history or criticism, national 
history and geography. Attend- 
ance is required, and students 
must pass course examinations 
set and evaluated by the French 
professors . 

4. Preparation of a short thesis or 
memolre under the supervision 

of a tutor or repeteur to whom 
the student is assigned early in 
his first semester abroad. The 



« 3 . 

FairlaiKh Dickinson 

1. A.B. from accredited college. 

2. A strong undergraduate record 
in English, including at least 
24 credit hours. Transcript 
required. 

3. Names and addresses of two 
"responsible references." 

It is recommended but not required 
that degree candidates have a 
reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language. 

Non-degree candidates and students 
who do not wish to work for credit 
may be accepted if they offer 
evidence that they fit into the 
program and can profit frem it . 



1. Successful compler.lon of 24 cr* 
of course work during two summers 
at Wroxton (two 4 week 
sessions each summer) . Examina- 
tions are set and evaluated by 
Falrlelgh Dickinson faculty 
members in residence, not by 

the English lecturers. 

2. Completion of a research thesis 
in connection with a 4-cr. thesis 
course offered by Falrlelgh 
Dickinson on its American campus. 
This course may be taken in 
absentia by students who do not 
live near the campus. 

3. Completion of 4 more cr.» either 
by extending the thesis or by 
further course work at Falrlelgh 
Dickinson or at another university • 
Thus there is a total of 32 cr. for 
the degree. 






Dtgree 
r«qulre- 
nents 
(cont .) 



Mlddleburv 

thesis Is counted ss 4 cr. 
toward the degree . Thus there 
Is a total of 30 credits for 
the degree. 



5. Evidence of habitual and success* 
ful use of French for all com- 
munication, oral and %n:ltten, 
throughout the year. 



Faltlelgh Dickinson 






Beyond the M.A. In French from 
Middlebury, which may be earned by 
fulfilling the above requirements, 
the M.A.T. from Wesleyan University 
Is available to students who pre- 
cede the Mlddlebury year with a 
year at Wesleyan, taking appro- 
priate courses In teaching methods, 
practice teaching, and the like . 



Students In France are encouraged 
also to take the examination for 
the Dlplome Super ieur and are 
given a bonus of 2 cr. If they 
succeed . 



Curricu- 
lum & 
academic 
facili- 
ties 



The resources of several divisions 
of the University of Paris are 
available to Mlddlebury students. 
They attend one or more series of 
lectures In the Faculte^ des Lettres 
and elect courses from among those 
offered at the Centre Albert- 
Chatelet, the Instltut des Pro- 
fesseurs de Fran^als a I'Etranger, 
the Instltut de Phonetlque, the 
Instltut d 'Etudes Polltlques, and 
others. Thus, although the students 
are officially enrolled In the 
Facultd' des Lettres, their choice 
of courses Is extremely wide, and 
the type of work expected ranges 
from attendance at lectures to 
completion of practical exercises 
for language skills. As specified 
under Degree Requirements (No. 3), 
they are asked to distribute their 
advanced work over four fields, but 
they may exercise preference within 
those fields, provided tVat they 
concentrate their programs on 
French-related studies . 



All programs must be approved and 
credits evaluated by the resident 
Director of Studies for Mlddlebury. 



Two courses are offered In each of 
the two 4-week summer sessions at 
Wroxton each year, and eacb course 
counts for 3 cr. Different courses 
are offered In successive summers 
to enable students to earn 24 cr . 

In two summers of work for the M.A. 
Courses offered In 1966 will be as 
follows: 

First session, July 4-30 

Shakespeai^s Historical Plays— I 
The English Theatre: A Survey 

Second session, August 1-27 

Shakespeare's Historical Plays— II 
Shakespeare's Contemporaries 

Beyond regular course work there Is 
a full schedule of field trips. 
Wroxton Is only 16 miles from 
Stratford, 23 from Oxford, and 
75 from London; this made It possible 
for students In the 1965 summer 
session to make frequent trips to 
all three centers, to attend five 
lectures In Stratford, and to see 
six Shakespearean and seven con- 
temporary plays . In addition, all 






8S. 



Curricu- 

lum 

(cont .) 



Faculty 

and 

admin- 

Istra- 

tlor 



Middlaburv 

Field trlpa Include a day at 
Chartres and an excursion to the 
Loire country in the spring as well 
as a number of official receptions <. 

As enrolled students at the Uni- i 

verslty of Paris, the Mlddlebury | 

group enjoys full library prlvllegea. | 

1 

1 

I 



I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 



The faculty Is that of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, as indicated 
above. By special arrangement, 
faculty members give examinations 
to Mlddlebury students and evaluate 
the results In courses counting 
toward the Mlddlebury degree. 

The Director of the Mlddlebury 
Language Schools In Vermont has 
over-all responsibility for the 
overseas programs as well. Im- 
mediate responsibility for each 
foreign program, however. Is In 
the hands of the resident Director 
of Studies. His duties are both I 

academic and social: ! 

1. To advise students academically | 

and approve each student's j 

choice of program. 

j 2. To evaluate each student's pro- 
; gram and performance In terms 

I of the American system of 

j credits and grades. 

3. To organize orientation courses 
for students each October 
before regular courses begin, 
i 4. To assist students to make 

I suitable living arrangements. 

Is. To help students tc meet 

i foreigners of similar back- 

I ground and Interests. 

6. To request withdrawal of any 

student not making proper use 
{ of the course (students are 

j required to report Immediately 

I to the Director any Illness or 

Inability to attend classes. 



Falrlelah Dickinson 

traveled by bus to Stonehenge and 
Avebury, to Nottingham and Malvern, 
to Salisbury, Worcester, and 
Coventry Cathedrals, and to other 
sites of historical and literary 
Interest, Including Blenheim Palace, 
Sulgrave Manor, Warwick Castle, 
Broughton Castle, the Upton House 
Museum, Compton Wlnyates, the Ched- 
worth Rcisan villa, and a Roman villa 
site near Wlglnton, where they were 
allowed to help with the excavation. 

A library with holdings chosen to 
complement t!te course offerings has 
been Installed at Wroxton Abbey. 

For more extensive research, Wroxton 
students are permitted to use the 
Oxford University libraries. 



Two experienced faculty members from 
Falrlelgh Dickinson are In residence 
at Wroxton. They hold weekly 
tutorial hours with the students, 
assign term papers, set examinations, 
and establish grades. 

Course lectures are given by six to 
eight British writers and scholars, 

with occasionally a visiting American, 
who com to the Abbey for this pur- 
pose. They make themselves avail- 
able for conferences with students 
and meet students socially at coffee 
hours, but they have no direct in- 
volvement with papers, examinations, 
or grades. The lecturers for the 
Shakespeare course In the summer of 
1965 Included the Director and the 
Secretary of the Shakespeare Insti- 
tute and the chairmen of English 
departments from Liverpool, Leeds, 
Warwick, and Bryn Mawr. Lecturers 
on contemporary fiction and drama 
Included a reviewer for PUNCH, drama 
ci^lclcs from the IRISH TIMES and the 
QUEEN, producers from the Stratford 
and Oxford theaters, and actors of 
Shakespearean roles. The senior 
tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 
lectured on Roman Britain ^heraldry, 
and Oxford University. 

The Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at the Fsirlelgh Dickinson 
Rutherford campus has over-all 
responsibility for the Wroxton 
program. 



t 






Middleburv 



Travel, 
resi- 
dential, 
& social 
facili- 
ties 



Each student Is responsible for 
his own transatlantic transporta- 
tion. He must report to the 
Director of Studies In Paris by 
the date established for the 
Mlddlebury program to begin. 



Each student Is also responsible, 
with the assistance of the Direc- 
tor of Studies, for making his own 
arrangements for room and board. 
His choice Is usually among the 
following: 

1. The Clte^Unlversltalre 
(limited number of rooms). 

2. A private French family 
(room and board) . 

3. A small hotel. 

Students who live at the Cite*’ or 
at a hotel take their meals out 
at government subsidized student 
dining halls or at restaurants. 



Students are Invited to a mxabex 
of social events such as recep- 
tions and excursions planned by 
the Director of Studies to help 
them get acquainted with the 
French. They are warned In ad- 
vance, however, that International 
friendships are difficult to es- 



tablish . 



Finance 



The cost to each student Is as 
follows: 

1. Summer session at Mlddle- 
bury (all-inclusive) $440 

2. Tuition, Paris 600 



3. Diploma fee 15 

4. Room & board, Paris (app.) 1400 

3. Extracurricular " 350 

6. Transatlantic travel" 450 

7. Emergency fund " 300 

$3555 



Note that only the first three 
Items above are paid directly to 
the college. The others are esti- 
mates of what a frugal student will 
have to spend. The college recom- 
mends that students have addition- 
al funds available and that they 
carry medical Insurance. 




Falrleleh Dickinson 



Students may arrange individually 
for their transatlantic transporta- 
tion or may sign for a group flight. 

All students live at the Abbey House 
In double or single bed-sitting rooms. 
They take their meals at the Abbey 
also. 

Recreational facilities on the 56- 
acre estate Include bicycling, 
croquet, ping pong, etc. A public 
golf course and public riding stable 
are located nearby. In the village 
of Wroxton there are a few facilities: 
a post office, a general store, and 
churches (Anglican, Catholic, and 
Methodist) . At Banbury, three miles 
away, there are medical and hospital 
services, banks, a car rental agency, 
stores, etc. 

Students are encouraged to establish 
friendly relations with English 
people at Wroxton and Banbury, but 
the location and self-contained 
program at Wroxton makes It impossible 
for them to participate In the ex- 
changes of university life. 



The cost to each student per session 



as follows: 

Fee for each session 
(Includes tuition, text- 
books, trips, theater 
tickets) 


$300 


Room and board each 
session (double room) 


250 


Application fee 


5 


Transatlantic travel 


325 


(group flight) 


$880 



But note that to earn the degree a 
student must attend two sessions per 
summer for two summers. This would 
raise the cost to $2,855 (four times 
Items 1 and 2, and twice Item 4) . 
Beyond this, extra funds would be 
necessary for recreation, emergencies, 
health Insurance, etc. Finally, to 



Mlddlebury 






Finance A few acholnrahips ore awarded 
(cent.) for the preliminary aummer aeaalon 
at Mlddlebury, but the college haa 
no acholarahlp funds for the pro- 
gram abroad. Limited loans are 
available from college and NDEA 
funds . 

Winners of Fulbrlght awards, If 
assigned to the University of Paris, 
may apply their funds to the Mlddle- 
bury program, as may winners of 
French government scholarships ad- 
I'inistered through the Institute 
of International Education. 

In 1964-65, eleven of the 85 stu- 
dents In Paris held Fulbrlght 
awards, two had fellowships from 
the Alliance Francalse, two held 
French government grants, and six 
were on appointment from the West 
Point Military Academy. 



earn the degree the student must 
offer eight extra credits, earned 
at Falrlelgh Dickinson or some 
other university, and the cost 
of these must be added to total 
costs on the same basis as the 
preliminary summer sesi^lon at 
Mlddlebury. The cost of the 
Falrlelgh Dickinson program to 
the student, therefore. Is at 
least as much as the cost of the 
Mlddlebury program. 

^rom the point of view of the 
institution, Falrlelgh Dickinson 
reported a budget of $80,000 for 
Wroxton in 1965. Ilo further de- 
tails were available, however, 
and even this figure may not be 
informative in view of the fact 
that the program was not In full 
operation until the summer of 
that year; the undergraduate 
program had not yet begun. 



B. FINE ARTS 



Temole-Tvler in Rome 



Rosarv-Pius XII in Florence 



History 
6 objec- 
tives 



The Temple University Tyler School 
of Art was established in 1934, and 
since 1951 It has offered a summer 
study-tour of Europe for 6 graduate 
or undergraduate credits In the 
visual arts. The permanent School 
of Art In Rome is a new venture, 
undertaken within the past year In 
cooperation with the Experiment in 
International Living. It offers 
courses for both graduate and 
undergraduate students throughout 
the academic year and in a summer 
S(3S8lon. Its objectives are to 
carry on the over-all Tyler goals 
wf training professional artists 
and teachers of art and in addition 
to offer opportunities to study 
Italian art in Its historical and 
cultural setting and to Increase 
international understanding. 



The Plus Xll Institute Graduate 
School ofc Fine Arts was founded 
through the generosity of Myron 
Taylor, trho in 1941 presented 
the Villa Schlfanola, his Flor~ 
entlne home, to Pope Plus Xll 
with the request that Dominican 
Sisters from Wisconsin establish 
there a graduate school of fine 
arts for American women. The 
Institute was opened after the 
war, in 1948, and in 1954 Rosary 
College of River Forest, 111., 
administered by the same Domini- 
can Sisters, began to confer the 
master’s degree for work done at 
the Institute. The program is 
now accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Objectives are to develop the 
student's creative power through 
a program of technical training 
and scholarship in the arts, and 
In the process to cultivate 
humanistic breadth and inter- 
national understanding. 






Temp.le«»Tyler 



Rosary-Plus XII 



AdDlsslon 1. 
require- 
ments 2. 



3 . 

U. 



5 . 

6 . 

7 . 



Bachelor's degree from accred- i. 
Ited institution. 

Strong undergraduate record, 2. 
with at least 30 cr. in art and 
6 cr. in art history (transcript 
required) . 

Portfolio demonstrating drawing 
ability, competence in a major 
studio field and achievement In 
other fields. 

Names and addresses of five 
references for artistic ability, 
scholastic performance, and 
character. 

Brief, written statement of the 
applicant's alms as an artist 
in seeking to study abroad. 

Health and welfare form, incl. 
health insiurance. 

Personal interview. 



If a student who has already been 
accepted as a candidate for the 
MFA at Tyler applies for the Rome 
program, he must submit a schedule 
of courses to be taken abroad and 
at Tyler after his return to ful- 
fill the requirements for the 
degree. 



Applicants who are candidates for 
degrees at other institutions may 
apply for the Rome program but 
must submit a letter from their 
dean or director recommending them 
and giving assurance that the Rome 
credits will be accepted for trans- 
fer. 



I 

I 



Bachelor's degree from accredited 
college. 

Undergraduate major in art or 
music, or a bachelor of fine arts 
degree, or the equivalent (tran- 
script required). Beyond this, 
each degree offered has jts own 
admission requirements or pre- 
requisites : 

a. M.A. in art history requires 
undergraduate major in art or 
art history, incl. 15 cr. in 
art history, 9 cr. in general 
history, 6 cr. in studio work. 
Applicants must also submit a 
research paper demonstrating 
ability in critical analysis 
and writing. 

b. M.A. in art requires undergrad, 
major in art or its equlv. , 
plus portfolio of representa- 
tive works. 

c. M.F.A. requires B.F.A. or 
equiv., including 9 cr. in art 
history and reading knowledge 
of French or German in addi- 
tion to the knowledge of 
Italian required of all at the 
Institute. Even then, candi- 
dates cure accepted in the M.F.A. 
program only by invitation of 
the degree committee after 
receiving the M.A. 

d. Master of Music in music history 
requires undergrad, major or 
equivalent (min. 15 cr.) in 
music history, a reading knowl- 
edge of French or German in ad- 
dition to Italian, a sample 
research paper demonstrating 
ability in critical analysis 
and writing, and a tape re- 
cording demonstrating pro- 
ficiency in applied music. 

e. Master of Music in composition 
and theory requires undergrad, 
major or equlv. in this field, 
examples of studies in composi- 
tion and theory, and a tape 
recording showing proficiency 
in applied music. 

f. Master of Music in applied music 
requires undergrad, major or 
equiv. in an instrument or voice 
and a qualifying audition or 
tape recording, 



w i • 



Temple^Tyler 



Ro8ary»Piu8 XII 



AdmisBion 

(contt) 



I Testlnonial from a reliable 

! person not a relative. 

U. Satisfactory financial reference. 
3. Certificate of good health. 



Provisional admission may be granted 
to an applicant from a nonaccredited 
instituticxi or to one who lacks some 
of the undergraduate prerequisites. 

Such students are granted full ad- 
mission after satisfactory completion 
of courses at the Institute, but 
no graduate credit will be given for 
courses needed to make up under- 
grad. prerequisites. 

Students who do not wish to work toward 
j a master's degree may be admitted if 
they fulfill the admission requirements 
and if they follow a program of at least 
9 cr. per semester. 



Students who meet all of the admission 
requirements are admitted to the Insti- 
tute but do not become candidates for 
the degree until they have done satis- 
factory work on the graduate level for 
at least one semester and passed a 
foreign language reading examination. 



Degree 

require- 

ments 



Por the M.F.A.f a min. of ^8 cr. 
or a max. of 6U cr. of graduate 
course work, depending on a 
student's previous training. The 
student with a B.F.A. will be 
required to complete fewer credits 
of graduate work. The distribu- 
tion of credits and other require- 
ments is as follows: 

1. Major field (painting, print- 
making, or sculpture), 18-26 cr. 

2. Related studio disciplines, 

12—20 cr. 

3. Art history, 12 cr. (incl. 
seminar in research methods and | 
a course in the preparation of 
the thesis). 

U. Electives, 6 cr. (esthetics 

and art criticism recommended) . 

5. A one-man exhibition of work to^ 

be Judged by the graduate J 

faculty and defended by the 
student in an oral ey.amination. | 

6. A research thesis, directed by 
dept, of art history. Judged 
by grad- faculty, and defended 
by student in oral examination 



General: 

1. I4inimum residence requirement for 
the M.A.i 2 semesters; for the 
M.F.A. , i semesters. Students are 
warned that these requirements are 
minifflum» and only those with a very 
strong background should expect to 
complete the course within them. 

2. An average of B in courses taken* 
for the degree (minimum of B in 
major, of C in electives). 

3. Basic knowledge of Italian. This 
is interpreted to mean a course in 
the language before arrival at the 
Institute, two weeks of intensive 
oral study before classes begin, and 
the passing of an oral examination. 
This requirement is in addition to 
the reading requirement specified 
for most of the degrees. 

Special: 

1. M.A. in art history 

a. 30 cr. course work 

b. Reading knowledge of French 
or German 



Tenple^Tvler 



Ro8TT»Plua ni 




I 



Dtgree 

require- 

nente 

(cent.) 



The above requlrenenta apply to 
the M.P.a. degree from Tyler, 
whether work for the degree la 
lone entirely on the Philadelphia 
caropus or partly In Rome. It la 
recommended that atudenta who wlah 
to study In Rome do so during the 
first year of work for the H.F.A. 
If they olect to go to Rome for 
their second year, they must 
complete the thef’s course on the 
home campus afte :helr return. 

Tyler also cooperates with the 
Temple University College of Edu- 
ciLtlon In awarding the M.Ed. with 
a major In art. Candidates for 
this degree would not normally 
study In Rome because they must 
Include education as well as art 
courses within a year of study. 



c. Written comprehensive and 
visual Identification exams 

In history, theory, and practice 
of Art. 

d. Written thesis. 

e. Oral exam on thesis and related 
material. 

2. M.A. In art 

a. 30 cr. course work (22 studio), 

b. Reading knowledge of foreign 
lang., pref. Italian. 

c. Comprehensive exam In art 
history, theory, and practice, 

d. Studio project, with a written 
critical study of problems 
related to the work. 

e. Public exhibit of judged by 
committee of art faculty. 

3. M.P.A. 

a. 50 cr. course work. Inclusive 

of the M.A. (30 studio, 15 A.H,) 

b. Thesis 

C« Pictorial work demonstrating 
the thesis. 

d. Public exhibit of work, to be 
judged by entire art faculty. 

e. Final oral exam on thesis and 
related areas. 

(Note that language veq. was Included 

In M.A. which Is pre-.requlslte for 

M.P.A.) 

4. Master of Music In music history 

a. Min. 30 cr. course work (19-27 
music hist. & lit.) 

b. Written thesis 

c. Oral exam on thesis and related 
material. 

5 . Master of Music in comp . & theory 

a. Min. 30 cr. course work (24-28 
in music) . 

b. Program of original compositions 
or written thesis with oral exam. 

6. Master of Music in applied music 

a. Min. 30 cr. course work (20-26 
in music) . 

b. Two public recitals, including 
advanced works from the classic, 
romantic, and modem periods. 

Two concertos In repertoire of 
Instrumentalists, two complete 
operatic roles In repertoire 

of vocalists. 




Temple-Tvler 



RoaarvPlut m 



Currlcu« 
lUB & 
acadenlc 
facili- 
ties 



Courses are given at the Tyler 
headquarters in Rome, the Villa 
Caproni. Graduate students normally 
carry 16 cr. a semester: 

First semester 

Major studio course, 5 cr. 

Studio elective, 3 cr. 

Art history, 3 cr. 

Italian language & culture, S cr. 
Second semester 

Major studio course, 5 cr. 

Studio elective, 3 cr. 

Drawing, 2 cr. 

Art history, 3 cr. 

Italian language & culture, 3 cr. 

The studio courses are for graduate 
students only (separate courses are 
given for undergraduates), but In 
the art history and Italian courses 
graduates and undergraduates are 
mixed. The only choice of courses 
Is among the three major studio 
areas of painting, print-making, 
and sculpture. 

Tyler occupies most of two floors of 
the Villa Caproni, with studio 
facilities for 60 students, each of 
whom Is assigned a permanent loca- 
tion with easel and drawing table 
so that he may work Independently 
when not In class. Equipment Is 
described as completely modem. 

Constant field trips are made for 
the courses In art history and 
Italian language and culture. 
Students visit places of artistic, 
architectural, and sociological 
Interest . 



Courses are given at the Institute, 
at the Villa Schlfanola, and are 
all on the graduate level. There 
is a fairly wide choice: 17 semester 
courses in art history, 12 studio 
courses in art, 15 in music history 
and literature, 9 in music theory, 

3 in Italian literature and civili- 
zation, 2 in philosophy. 

Art studios are housed in a new 
building on the estate: fresco and 
sculpture on the ground floor; oil, 
tempera, and water color on the 
second floor. The north wall of the 
building is made entirely of glass. 

Music studios are in another building 
equipped with practice rooms. No 
more than two students are assigned 
to any practice room. 

The Institute has its own art-music 
library, including a slide collection 
and musical scores and recordings. 
Also available to students for re- 
search are the libraries of Florence, 
including .he Blblioteca Naeionale, 

The Blblioteca Marucelllana, the 
Blblioteca Medlceo Laurenzlana, the 
Blblioteca Riccardlana, the Berenson 
Library, the Kunsthlstorlches 
Instltut, the Institute dl Storla 
dell 'Arte, the Blblioteca del 
Conservatorlo dl Muslca Luigi Che- 
rubini, and others. 

The students frequent, individually 
and in groups, the museums, galleries, 
palaces, churches, and concerts in 
Florence. For longer field trips, 
travel is arranged to Milan, Bologna, 
Siena, and Rome. 



A special six«week study-travel 
program, open to qualified students 
in art, art history, and music, is 
conducted by the Institute each 
summer. 
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Faeolty 
& adnln- 
ittratlon 



Thret faculty oembert froB tha 
Philadelphia campus will be in rtsi* 
dance at Che Rome school, beginning 
with Che summer session of 1966. 

One of these will serve as Director 
of the Rome school. Another is 
Dean of the Philadelphia school, to 
which he will return after the fall 
semester. Additional faculty members 
are to be announced; some if not all 
will be Italian. 



Responsibility for admissions and 
major administrative decisions rests 
with the administration of Tyler in 
Philadelphia. 



All travel and residential arrange- 
ments for students are made and ad- 
ministered, not by '^/ler, but by 
the Experiment it. International 
Living, which has its own staff in 
the U.S. and in Rome. The Experi- 
ment supervises the student in resi- 
dence, but If major disciplinary or. 
other problems arise, a conference 
Is called with the Tyler authorities 
and the student may be asked to 
withdraw from the school. 



Travel, 
resident 
tlal, & 
social 
facili- 
ties 



As noted above, student travel and 
housing is handled by the Experi- 
ment in International Living. 

Students travel to and from Italy 
as a group by ship, and there is an 
orientation program for them on 
shipboard. They pay a comprehen- 
sive fee for travel which includes 
transatlantic and field trip costs. 
They must obtain special written 
permission if they wish to join 
the group in Italy or to return 
Independently at the end of the 
program. 



The first month in Italy .is devoted 
to what is called Homestay. During 
this period, before classes begin 
at Tyler in Rome, students are 
placed with Italian families in 
the vicinity of Florence. There 
they concentrate on studying the 
language and the Italian way of 
life. A number of seminars and 
field trips are arranged. 



The Institute draws its faculty from 
Italy, particularly the vicinity of 
Florence. It numbers 24 in art and 
art history, 12 in music, 1 la 
philosophy, 1 in Italian. It includes 
two professors from the University of 
Florence and the director of the School 
of Archaelogy there; the director of 
the Ufflsl Gallery and the director of 
the restoration department at the 
gallery; the directors of the San 
Marco, Borgello, and Archaeloglcal 
Museums; the director of the Accadeola 
Gallery; the director of the Porto 
Romans Institute of Art. A number of 
the music faculty are drawn from the 
Conservatory Luigi Cherubini. 

The program Is administered by 
Dominican Sisters from Rosary College: 
a Directress, a Registrar, and a 
Librarian. They work with and are 
responsible to the Plus Xll Institute 
ComDdttee at the College, which serves 
also as Admissions Board for the 
Institute . 



Students make their own arrangements for 
transatlantic travel. 

Residence facilities are provided at 
the Villa for Institute students, and 
this on-campus residence is recoimnended 
for concentration and achievement. 
Scholarships are available only to 
students who live at the Villa. 

Students who wish to live with families 
or in pensions in Florence are pariBittsd 
to do so. The Institute will furnish 
lists of such accommodations, but stu- 
dents must make their own arrangements 
and the Institute assumes no respon- 
sibility for these. 

A number of plans for residence on and 
off campus for one or both semesters 
are suggested for students who wish 
to vary their patterns of living and 
study . 
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Travel, 
residen- 
tial, & 
social 
facili- 
ties 
(cont .) 



Finance 



Field trips In art history are elso 
arranged during this period. Repre- 
sentatives from both Tyler and the 
Experiment are on hand for super- 
vision. 



At the end of the Homestay period 
students proceed by bus to Rome, 
where they are accommodated In 
pensions for the 8 1/2 months of 
the academic year. Full board Is 
{ Included In the residential fee, 

I but to provide a degree of freedom, 

> students are permitted modest re- 
I funds up to a maximum of 7 meals 
I a week so that without hardship 
I they can eat occasionally at 
. restaurants or with friends. Again 
' the Experiment Is In charge of 
' residential arrangements, but as 
noted above, a conference with 
Tyler authorities may be called If 
there Is a serious problem of a 
personal or disciplinary nature. 

All students are required to carry 
health Insurance while abroad. 

They must attend classes regularly • 
and must notify the school at once • 
If prevented from doing so by 111- | 
ness or other serious reason. They < 
must also notify the school In ad- i 
vance of any expected absence from | 
residence for overnight or week end j 
trips. Finally, they are expressly! 
forbidden to operate an automobile i 
fit any tine while In Europe. If 
they fall to observe any of these 
rules, they may be asked to with- 
draw and will forfeit their tuition. 



The cost to each student Is as 


The 


cost to each student is 


as 


follows: 




follows: 




1. Annual tuition 


$1,350 


1. 


Annual tuition 


$960 


2. Travel & residence 


2.150- 


2. 


Room and board at the 






$3,500 1 




Institute for acad. yr. 


1040 


; If a single room Is requested. 


1 3. 


Matriculation fee 


20 


' there Is an additional 


fee of $200. 


! 4. 


Diploma fee 


20 



Moreover, the fees listed above do 
not Include health Insurance (re- 
quired), books, art materials, 
local transportation, personal ex- 
penses, or an emergency fund. 

Tyler recommends an additional 
$500-1000 for each student to cover 
such expenses. 



$2040 

The fees listed above do not Include 
travel, transatlantic or other, for 
which the student must make Inde- 
pendent arrangements. They also do 
not Include funds for personal 
expenses, emergencies, and the like. 
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Finance 
(cont •) 



History 
& objec 
tlves 



Some scholarships and loans are 
available to students on the 
Philadelphia campus, but no aid 
program has as yet been estab** 
llshed for the program In Rome. 



RoaarvPiua Xll 

For students of the organ, there la an 
additional practice fee of $20. On the 
other hand, the Institute estimates that 
a student can save expense by living off 
campus, where room and board will cost 
only about $885 for the academic year. 

A part-time student can save money also 
by paying at the rate of $32 per credl** 
hour rather than the full tuition rate . 




A few competitive scholarships, valued 
at $1000 each, are available to resident 
students only. 



C. INTERKAIIONAL STUDIES 



Johns Hopkins in Boloana 



I 



Tufts in Italy 



The Bologna Center of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies was established 
in 1955 to enable SAIS students 
interested in European International 
relations to spend a year of study 
in Italy and apply the credits 
toward the M.A. degree from the 
School. The Center does not grant 
its own degrees but is a branch of 
the School with its own faculty, 
curriculum, and student body. It 
is closely associated with the 
University of Bologna but offers 
an American curriculum and main- 
tains the same academic standards 
as the School in Washington. Like 
the School, it operates on the 
graduate level only. 

The School for Advanced Inter- 
national Studies offers a graduate 
curriculum leading to the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees to students preparing 
for careers In International serv- 
ice. It directs them toward a 
general knowledge of world affairs 
and special knowledge of a geographic 
area or field of study. Its 
graduates enter government service. 
International business organiza- 
tions, non-govemmental Inter- 
national agencies, teaching, and 
research . 



! Tufts In Italy, with headquarters in 
.Naples, was established In 1961 to 
•enable both undergraduate and graduate 
students to pursue courses for credit 
overseas during the regular academic 
year. It offers a variety of courses 
to undergraduates, and to graduate 
students a program leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts In Italian 
Studies. This is primarily a civili- 
zation, not a language program. The 
degree Is granted by Tufts University 
In Medford, Mass. 



f 



Adalttlon 

require- 

laentt 



degree re 
quire- 
nerits 




% 



Johns Hopklne 

.1. Bachelor's degree. 

2. "Adequate preparation" In the 
social sciences. This Is con- 

I strued to mean: 

a. Work In economics, history, 
and political science, Incl. 
at least one basic course In 
the principles of economics. 

b. Preferably an undergraduate 

! major In International re- 

lations . 

3. "Adequate preparation" In at 
least one foreign language. 

4. Certificate of health. 

Students with preparation In busi- 
ness, engineering, law, science, 
and theology may be admitted with 
the approval of the Dean and faculty 

Permission to participate In the 
program under special conditions 
may be granted by the Dean and 
faculty to qualified members of 
business organizations sponsored 
by their firms, officers of the 
Armed Services, and staff members 
of U.S. government agencies. 

All of the above conditions are for 
admission to the Master's degree 
program at SAIS. Permission to 
participate In the Bologna program 
Is granted separately, usually In 
the second year of study for the 
master's degree. Good character 
and suitability for International 
work are among the Intangibles 
weighed for admission to the 
Bologna program as well as to the 
school Itself. 



SAIS degree requirements are not 
stated In terms of credit hours, 
for programs are planned Individu- 
ally. Normally, however, a student 
without advanced preparation, such 
as a master's degree In another 
discipline, studies for two years 
for his SAIS master's degree. His 
course load each year Is generally 
four full-year courses plus the 
study cf a modern foreign language. 
Before he Is perml<:ted to specialize 



Tufts 

Admission to tha Tufta UhlvaralCy 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciencaa 

qualifies a graduate student for 

Emission to the Tufta In Italy 

program: 

1. Graduation from lib. arts collage 
or engineering school of "recog- 
nized standing." 

2. TWo sets of undergrad, transcripts. 

3. Score on Grad. Record Exam. 

4. Three academic and character 
recommendations from teachers, etc. 

5. Health certificate. 

6. Acceptance by Tufts graduate dept. 
In which student plana to work. 



Tha degree of Master of Arts In 
Italian Studies emphaalzea a view of 
Italy as a social entity. Including 
Italian contributions to the arts. 
Candidates for the degree must fulfill 
the following requirements: 

1. One year of residence In the 
Tufts In Italy program. 

2. Demonstration of competence In 
Italian . 

3. Successful completion of the course 
Special Studies In Italian Civiliza- 
tion (conducted In English) . 



I 



Dtgree re- 
qulrenentf 
(cent .) 



b. 

c. 

d. 



Curriculum 
& academ- 
ic facil- 
ities 



Johns Hopklna 

he must demonstrate basic 
knotiledge of four fields: 
a* Int'l economic relations* 
European diplomacy or 
American foreign policy. 

Int*l law or lnt*l organisation. 
Int'l politics or comparative 
government and politics. 
Undergraduate work may be counted 
toward area competence In these 
fields, though It provides no 
credit toward an advanced degree. 
Once competence has been shown, the 
student specializes In a geographic 
area or an area of thought such as 
Int'l economics, Int'l law, etc. 

Every student must show professional 
competence In one modem foreign 
language by passing written and oral 
examinations requiring two*way 
translation and discussion of topic 
In Int'l relations In the chosen 
language . 

The student must attain a grade of 
at least B In every course to be 
counted toward the degree. 

Finally, the student must pass an 
oral examination before a faculty 
committee. The examination will 
cover the four basic fields listed 
above as well as the field of the 
student's specialization. 

A thesis Is not required. 



4 . 



5. 



6 . 



Tufts 

At leot two semesters of courses 
In each of two departmenta repre- 
sented In Tufts In Italy. These 
departments are Classics, Fine 
Arts, Italian, Music, and Sociology 
Completion of a thesis based on a 
problem of Interest to each of the 
two departments In which courses 
are taken. 

Average of B In courses to be 
counted toward master's degree. 



As noted above, the Bologna cur- 
riculum Is not self-contained but 
supplements that at the School In 
Washington. There Is a two-week 
orientation program In English 
and Italian before the start of 
classes each fall. Then, accord* 
Ing to their fields of speciali- 
zation (most students are In the 
second year of their master's 
program), students choose among 
20-25 courses In diplomacy and 



From 4-6 courses era offered to 
Tufts in Italy students In each of 
the five fields listed above: Clasaica, 
Fine Arta, Italian, Music, and 
Sociology. Only 2 of the 26 coursaa 
listed arc limited to undergraduates; 

In all othetf undergraduate and 
graduate student a are mixed. All 
courses are given at the Tufts 
academic building in Naples, Largo 
Farrantina 1, but there is emphasis 
on field trips, both In the vicinity 



John! Hopkins 



Tuftt 



Currlcu- | International relations, ecimoBict, 
lum & I and law. A normal program consists 
academid of one required course, the Atlantic 



facili- 
ties 
(cont .) 



Community and European Integration, 
four full-year elective courses, and 
a language course in French, German, 
Italian, or Russian. 



A major study trip is made each year 
to the headquarters of the European 
! Communities, where students partic- 
ipate in meetings held at the Council 
of Europe, NATO, and other political 
and economic organizations. 

Separate study trips are made to 
West Germany and Austria with 
financial help from those govern- 
ments. 



Besides the International Studies 
Program, open to both American end 
European students, the Bologna 
Center offers an American Studies 
program to European students only. 
This, however, is not a part of the 
master's degree sequence in inter- 
national studies . 



of Naples and in Rotas, Florence, and 
Sicily. During the winter vacation, 
an optional extra-cost trip to Greece 
is arranged. 

Music and art studios and a library are 
maintained in the academic building of 
the school. Students in Italian Studies 
(this would Include all graduate stu* 
dents) are permitted also to use the 
library facilities and attend the 
lecture series at the Institute ItallsDO 
per gll Studl Storicl, described as s 
graduate school of humanistic studies 
founded by Benedetto Croce. 

Recently a summer workshop has been 
instituted which permits graduate and 
undergraduate students to earn extra 
credits during a flve<Hfeek session. 



The Bologna Center maintains its own 
library. In addition, students have 
access to the libraries of the 
Juridical Institute, the Faculty of 
Economics and Commerce, and the 
Faculty of Letters of the University 
of Bologna. 



Faculty & 
adminis- 
tration 



The Bologna Center has Its own faculty 
of 15, Europeai^ i^>nd American, plus 
5 language Instructors. The faculty 
Includes 3 Fulbrlght professors. 

SAIS policy is that faculty members 
must have both academic competence 
and practical experience in inter- 
national government or business 
activities. All maintain consult- 
ing relationships in addition to 
teaching. To supplement the work 
of the regular faculty in both 
Washington and Bologna, visiting 



All courses at Maples are tau^t by 
menbers of the Tufts University Faculty 
Their work is supplemented by special 
lectures given by visiting Italian 
scholars and authorities in special 
fields. 

A resident administrative Director is 
In charge of the academic program and 
also helps students with residential 
and travel plans. 

Final responsibility rests with a Dean* 
Director of Overseas Programs on the 
Massachusetts campus. 



e 
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Johns Hopkins 

lecturers actively engaged In 
government work are brought to 
the campus . 

I 

j The faculty-student ratio Is 
approx. 1-4 



Tufts 



The Director of the Bologna Center | 
Is a full professor of diplomatic * 
history and a metober of the 
Academic Board of SAIS. 



Students make their own trans- 
^lantlc travel arrangements. 

The Bologna Center leases a group | 
of apartments In a modem building | 
and has furnished them except for 
linen for the accommodation of 
students. Unmarried students are 
required to live In these apart- 
ments. For married students and 
their families the Center main- 
tains a list of good furnished 
apartments at modest cost. 



Students make the transatlantic 
crossing as a group. Steamship 
reservations are handled for Tufts 
by Travel IbiUmlted, Medford, Mass. 
Students must obtain their own 
passports, visas, and Inoculation 
certificates. 

Tufts In Naples arranges for living 
accommodations near the academic 
center. Medical services are arranged 
for as needed; each student must sub- 
scribe to a health Insurance plan. 



Academic field trips, described 
In connection with the curriculum, 
are arranged by the Center. Other 
travel Is Individually arranged 
by the students who undertake It. 



The cost to each student Is 
follows: 


as 


1. 


Tuition at Bologna 
(vs. $1800 In Washing- 
ton) 


$ 900 


2. 


Rent at Bologna 


240 


3. 


Application fee 


10 


4. 


Diploma fee, M.A. 


10 


5. 


Student activities fee 
(Bologna only) 


25 



^ 0C 

It must be remembered that these 
charges do not Include the trans- 
atlantic crossing, food In Bologna, 
or any Incidental expenses. The 
application and diploma fees apply 
to all students, here or abroad. 



Academic field trips are arranged 
for by Tufts, as Is also the extra 
cost trip to Greece for Interested 
students during the winter vacation. 
Students who wish to undertake 
further travel are helped and advised 
by the Tufts Administrative Director 
In Naples. 



The cost to each student Is as 
follows ; 

Tuition, room 4 board, library privi- 
leges, arranged travel in Ital>\^ 

health Insurance • . $2 ,900 

This fee does not Include trans- 
atlantic travel, vacations, personal 
expenses, or funds for emergencies. 



Tufts makes some tuition scholarships 
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undergraduate students. It urges 
students, however, to seek out other 
sources of funds which might be 
applicable to this program. 
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Tufts 



Finance The Bologna program should be | 

(cont.) I thought of, financially as well as < 
i academically, as part of the two- i 
: year master's program at SAIS* 

Thus to the expenses at Bologna 
: should be added the $1,800 tuition 
( for a year at the ^Jashington school, 

! room and board costs in Washington, 

I and incidental costs* 

I To offset these expenses, SAIS has 
a generous fellowship program and 
a program of supplementary loans j 
both for V/ashington and for Bologna* | 
Depending upon the needs of the 
student, Bologna fellowships may 
cover any or all of the following: 
travel, tuition, maintenance* SAIS 
also has a fellowship exchange 
arrangement with the Italian Foreign 
Office to enable three Italian 
students to study in Washington and 
three Americans to study in Bologna 
each year* Private foundations and 
government agencies also make 
Fulbright gr nts and other special 
funds available* 



Of the programs described, it will have been noted that Wroxton offers all 
of its graduate work in the summer, Tyler offers summer couraes, Pius XII 
offers an optional summer study-travel program, and Tufts offers a summer 
workshop* In short, summer programs are generally considered important 
for master's candidates, overseas as v;all as on the home campus* The 
summer facilities for the programs described above are similar to those 
available during the academic year (except for the travel program at 
Pius XII)* No further comment on these seems necessary, therefore, but 
for contrast the summer travel-study seminar of a university offering no 
program during the academic year will be outlined: 

Northern Illinois University Initiated its Art Seminar in Western 
Europe in 1962* Under the sponsorship of the art department of 
the university, its purpose is to give students an opportunity to 
study European art by viewing original works, cot otherwise available 
to them, under the guidance of a Northern Illinois professor* In 
1969 seventeen graduate students and thirty undergraduated participated* 

Admission depends on regular status as a graduate student or 
a third- or fourth-year undergraduate at the university* 

All students are given a bibliography in advance of the tour 



•sd •r# €xp€ct€d to cosopleto tho roodlngo before the tour 
begins. All attend the saue lectures en route* and all 
write a tern paper. AH earn 8 credits, to be applied at 
the graduate or undergraduate level* depending on the 
student's regular status. 

The tour lasts for two months. The 1965 itinerary was as 
follows: London* Stratford* Amsterdam* Antwerp* Ghent* Bruges, 

Aachen* Cologne* Rhine Valley* Heidelberg* Rothenburg* Dinkels- 
buhl, Nordlingen* Munich* Wachan* Vienna* Budapest* Lake Balatan* 

Zagreb* Ljubljana* Postojna* Venice* Padova* Ravenna* Perugia, 

Rome, Naples, Pompeii* Paestum* Salerno* Athens* Delphi* Patnas, 

Olympia* Nauplia* Epidaurus* Ifycenae* Siena* Florence* Pisa* 

Milano* Stresna* Brig* Montreux* Geneva* Autun* Fontainebleau* 

Paris . 

The director in 1965 formerly directed art travel seminars for 
Teachers College., Columbia. 

Students pay $1500 for travel and living costs* plus $33.50 
for tuition and fees if they are Illinois residents* $76 if 
they are from another state. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Ovarsaas master's degree programs are much more individual in character than 
domestic programs* and this is largely because most of them are new and at 
least semi-experimental. There has been no time for guidelines to be established 
or patterns to become as fixed as they often are at home. An institution planning 
its own program* therefore* has considerable freedom. What it can learn from the 
experience of others is in the realm of principle: 

1. The standards which make for strong graduate instruction at home 

also apply overseas. This means* for example* that to give both 
graduate and undergraduate students the same degree credit for 
the same course is to confuse levels to the detriment of both 
8tudev.ts and institution. The stronger graduate programs do not 
admit undergraduates at all. If students at both levels are 
present* there should at least be separate courses and separate 
requirements for those working for graduate degrees . 

2* An overseas program should be designed to take full advantage of 

opportunities for field trips and special guest lecturers unavail- 
able on the home campus. Here again* however* the stronger programs 
use these as a supplement to* not as a substitute for regular 
instruction by a permanent* professional faculty* foreign or 
American . 



3. To hm students attend classes at a foreign university slnpllfles 
the problem of Instruction and provides a vide choice of subjects 
and courses. However, even at the graduate level, non-forelgn 
language majors are generally considered unable to profit from 
the courses offered by a foreign university to Its own students. 

The answer for an American Institution appears to be the overseas 
campus, where a program comprehensible to American students can 

be offered In a specialized field. 

4, Where the overseas campus exists, year-round operation Is the 
general rule. Economics Is not the only reason for this. At the 
master's degree level especially there Is a need for summer 
programs because of the requirements of young teachers. The 
double summer session, providing an opportunity for the student 
to earn as many as 12 credits during one summer abroad. Is an 
Important development here. 

5« There Is general agreement that supervision of students' living 

arrangements must be provided, even at the graduate level. Whether 
students are housed on an overseas campus, with private families, 
or In pensions, apartments, or the like, depends, of course, on Che 
facilities available. Health Insurance Is generally required. 

Finally, there can be no question of both the need and the opportunity 
in this field. Although many programs have been started in the past 
five years, few are well established or widely known. In the expansion 
which Is to come, the small college can make an outstanding contribution. 
Its experience In planning for small groups of students. Its traditional 
strength In the liberal arts fields, especially the humanities and the 
social sciences, and Its flexibility In adapting Itself to experimental 
programs are Important qualifications. In overseas work, moreover, 
some of the disadvantages It suffers In comparison to large universities 
at home can be overcome: It can attract foreign scholars to augment an 
otherwise small faculty, and It can secure library privileges for Its 
students at a foreign university. Vision and effort are required, but 
the rewards In service and prestige are potentially great. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PINCH COLLEGE 



The future need for master* s degree programs promises to be even 
greater than the need today* Projections by the U*S* Office of 
Education published in the spring of 1967 show that the number of 
master* s degrees awarded annually is expected to rise from 1329600 
in 1966-67 to 325,200 in 1975-76, an increase of over 77 %« According 
to a survey conducted by the American Council on Education at 25 l 
institutions in the fall of I966, of freshmen are now entering 

college with plans to continue beyond the bachelor* s to a higher 
degree; at leading liberal arts colleges, both men*s and women* s, 
the percentage is even hirers at Amherst, 7 ^ 1 -/^ at Radcliffe, 

55-60% at Bryn Llawr* 

In the face of this expansion, university graduate schools are reducing 
their commitment to master* s degree programs in order to give more 
en5)ha3is to the doctorate* The recommendation to this effect adopted 
by the Harvard Graduate School of Education in I966 has already been 
noted* As early as 1965 Cornell announced that its graduate amissions 
policy woulv favor students committed to the doctorate* In I966 
Columbia adopted a similar policy and a year later announced that the 
number of master* s degree students in history had been reduced from 
175 to 100 and in English from 100 to 90* Yale in I966 had 575 
applications for only 40 nlaces in first-year graduate v.'ork in English, 
and in history and economics also there were more than 10 applications 
for every place to be filled* It has been estimated that about 70 % 
of applicants today, many of them with excellent undergraduate records, 
are denied admission to the graduate school of their first choice* 
Graduates of smaller, less famous colleges are at a disadvantage, 
as are those— and this includes most women— who cannot immediately 
enter upon the long road to the doctorate* 

Master* 3 degree programs offered by smaller institutions can play an 
important role in relieving this ’* graduate-school squeeze*” They may, 
in fact, provide the greatest hope for the future of the master* s 
as a degree of academic and professional significance, especially for 
students in the humanities and social sciences and for those who wish 
to make teaching the focus of an educational career* The expansion 
of master* s degree programs at liberal arts colleges noted in the 
first section of this report and the quality of programs described in 
the Intervening sections are evidence that already there has been a 
response to the need, and tliat the response has been good, 

A college is not a university* It cannot offer the wide selection 
of graduate courses, the world-famous scholars, the vast library 
collections that characterize the university at its best* For a 
college, no matter how strong, to challenge the university in these 
areas is futile and self-destructive* But a college can have an 
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oxoellonoa of Its oim^ and this axoellanoey properly devalcpadf can 
support a master* s degree program that Is distinctive and fully 
qualified to sex^e the interests of the students, the larger comraunltyt 
and the college itself. 



How can one determine whether a given college should atteng)t to estab- 
lish such a program? There is the exan^le of comparable institutions; 
many such examples have been cited in this report. There are the 
•^gUlfeiTLjies published by the regional accrediting associations, the 
Coimcll of Graduate Schools, the state; these have been studied, and 
copies of the most recent statements by the Middle States Association, 
the Council, and the Hew York State Commission for Higher Education 
are provided for convenience in the Appendix, Together these guide- 
lines and examples fonn what might be called the principle of consensus* 
general agreement as to the basic standards and patterns which must 
be met and observed to give graduates of a program the academic or 
professional recognition they need. Any new program must conform to 
the consensus to the extent of fulfilling this responsibility. 

Beyond consensus, there is the principle of context. This term is 
used by the Harvard Committee to describe the special conditions under 
which a program operates— the traditions of an institution, its environ- 
ment, its academic style. It is context which provides Individuality 
and distinction, so that oven a small college program may offer 
opportunities not found elsewhere. It is context also which, as a 
tmlfying principle, sustains the undergraduate -graduate relationship 
and makes it possible for a master’s degree program to strengthen the 
character and effectiveness of the college as a whole. 



Taking both context and consensus into consideration, the following 
recommendations are made: 



I, General Recommendation 

That Finch College institute, as soon as feasible, a 
program leading to the Master of Arts degree in at least 
^o and pref^ei^ly three academic sub jeep s, and a program 
leading to the Master of Science in Education degree in 
Elementary and secondary educatlon» the s ubject areas in 
s econdai*y education to oe limited to thos^in which v/ork 
Tor an academic master’s degree is availa'ble , 

A dual degree program, academic and professional, is appropriate to 
Pinch for several reasons. Most important is the longstanding college 
tradition of a complementary relationship between the liberal arts 
and professional or vocational studies* Originating in the educational 
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philosophy of the founder, this tradition has endured throu^ every 

development and finds current expression in ^ograS 
leading to the baccalaureate and associate degrees. To extend this 
academic-professional relationship to the master* s degree level 
would be philosophically consistent, would preserve the balance of 
the curriculum, and would afford an opportunity to develop, from 
the Joaxtapositlon of diverse methods and outlooks within the degree 
^ small institution, a climate favorable to Intellectual 
gro^h. In practical terms, a twofold program is indicated by the 
need to serve the interests of students both in academic fields and 
in education, for reasons already made clear. Here again the comple- 
mentary relationship would be reinforced by the fact that students in 
secondary education would do a substantial part of their graduate work 

JpQ &CGtOlOI!llC xioXds^ 



II* Recommendations on Progr«**» 



?^t cohyent programs of study, directed toward 
clear objectives, be developed for eacii degree . 



Objectives and the programs to fulfill them must be developed on two 

departmental* This report will be concerned 
with the institutional level. Departmental policies should be 
developed within the institutional framework by participating depart- 

ments working in cooperation with the appropriate faculty-administrative 
COlIDQl V uOOS • 



2* That for the Master of Arts degree the following 
li^tltutlonal objectives, basic requirements, and 

features of program design be considered Tor 

adoption * * 



Objectives 



To lead the student, through a planned program of graduate study, 
ja) to consolidate his grasp of an academic subject field, (b) to 
investigate deeply and coherently a limited area of it, «*wd (c) to 
acq^ulre the skill and experience necessary to communicate his 
toowledge and pursue it further, either independently or in work 
for a higher degree, . 



Basic 

require- 

ments 



a, A mini mum of 30 credits beyond the bachelor* s degree, 

b, A con 5 )rehensive examination, 

c, A master* s thesis, 

d, Reading knowledge of at least one foreign language appropriate 
to the subject field. 

Degree candidacy to be attained after successful completion of at 
least 12 graduate credits and evidence of foreign language profl— 
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special opportunity are auggeated by the context of 
Pinch: Intellectual encounter, diveraity of experience, cloae 

sequential development. The size, location, 
and facilities of the college make it possible to provide these 

5 balanced oupiculum, disciplinary and interdisciplinary 
se^nars, independent study, committee as well as individual advise- 
ment, and options for overseas, inter- institutional, internship, 
and sequential work, 



Structural framework 

L’ach student *s program would be planned to Include the following: 

!• Work in the field of concentration 
a* Graduate seminar 
b# Course work at the graduate level 
c. Independent study 
d« Research for the thesis 
2* Interdisciplinary graduate seminar 



All of these elements are essential as types of graduate en>erienoe} 
all are directly related to the objectives of the program. They 

provide the framework to be built upon to fill disciplinary and 
Individual needs. f 



The graduate seminar in the field of concentration is fundamental. 
Each participating department would offer at least one such 
seminar each year, and graduate students concentrating in the 
field would bo expected to Include it in their programs. It 
would afford a common experience of study within the discipline 
and an opportunity to discuss research methods and problems as 
well as matters of substance. 



The interdisciplinary graduate seminar would be a feature of the 
Pinch curriculum to help the student see his field of study in 
the perspective of related fields. For example, a seminar in 
esthetics mi^t explore relationships in literature, art, music, 
and philosophy^ a seminar in the Renaissance would Involve the 
4 °?^??“ ^be humanities. Such seminars would be offered 

Jointly by several departments, including, where appropriate to 
some departments without complete graduate programs 
of their own. Institutionally, this would be a source of strength 
in making well qualified faculty throughout the college available 
for graduate teaching and broadening the base of direct depart- 
mental involvement. ^ 



Course work would be a variable, planned to allow for options. 

First, a limited number of graduate courses would be offered by 
participating departments. These could be elected when available 
consistent with the students* needs. Second, in accord 
with widely established practice, a student might be permitted 
to Include one advanced (300 level} undergraduate course in his 
program, provided that he oon^leted additional reading, research, 
or other stipulated graduate level work related to it and achieved 
a grade no lower than B, Third, and most Important, the possibility 
rZ S” inter-institutional option in course work should be explored. 
In New York City, Finch is within easy reach of five universities 
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all with rich course offerings at the graduate level* To enable 
a student, by institutional agreement, to complete up to 6 credits 
of approved graduate course work at a university concurrently 
with his work at Pinch would broaden his e^qperlence and enrich 
his program* It would also ease the transition to a university 
should he decide eventually to proceed to the doctorate* Since 
the established transfer allowance for master* s degree programs 
is 6 graduate credits with a grade of at least B, there should 
be no conflict with standards in making the allov/ance applicable 
to work taken concurrently with the Pinch program as well as work 
completed prior to admission* 

Independent study and research for the thesis, on the other hand, 
can be directed with pai'ticular effectiveness at Pinch* In addi- 
tion to the usual one-to-one advisory system, committee advisement 
should be instituted to give each student an opportunity to 
discuss his plans, progress, and procedures with several faculty 
members, meeting for the purpose* The committee for each student 
should be composed of his regular departmental adviser, another 
member of the same department, and a member of another depart- 
ment related to the student *s field* At meetings held at least 
once each quarter, the committee should question the student 
about his studies, activities, and prospective career, encourage 
him to express himself orally, offer constructive criticism* 

Such meetings would not be oral examinations, but in requiring 
the student to be objective and articulate, they would prepare 
him for these and cos^arable experiences* 

Ultimately, with the addition of the chairman of the major depart- 
ment, if not already a member, the advisory committee might serve 
as a reading committee for the thesis* This should be conceived 
as appropriately limited in scope but substantial in thoroughness, 
accuracy, and command of subject and form* Departmental prefer- 
ence would vary as to type of topic and approach, but there 
should be general agreement as to standards of clear, precise 
writing and documentation* 

Comprehensive examinations should be thorough and demanding in 
their coverage of the subject field and the field of specializa- 
tion* Written, oral, or both, according to departmental preference, 
they would be administered during the regu!*«r examination period 
at the end of each semester* 



A master* s degree program based on the recommendations thus far dis- 
cussed might be completed by a well qualified student within one 
academic year* To keep the degree in perspective this possibility 
is Important, though it is recognized that a number of students would 
spend more thme on the thesis or other requirements* 

Two options which would extend the time required for the degree by 
approximately a semester should also be developed because of the 
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special opportunities they would offer to students electing them. 



Overseas option . _ . 

The overseas Tacilitles of PISP, the Pinch Intercontinental Study 
Plan, should be made available to master* a degree candidates whose 
fields of concentration and research justify study abroad. Al- 
thou^ the PISP program for undergraduates woiad not be a so^oe 
of graduate credits, the academic staff, including the director and 
the faculty at PISP centers, is an important advisory resource, 
and residential privileges could be extended. 



To be eligible for the overseas option, a graduate student would be 
reouired to have achieved degree candidacy; thus he would have 
completed successfully a full semester of graduate work and 
demonstrated reading proficiency in a foreign language. In addi- 
tion, he would need to demonstrate ability to speak and imderstanc 
any language needed for his proposed study and would prepare in 
advance, with the advice and approval of his advisor and advisory 
committee, a coherent study plan. 



The option would allow the student one semester overseas, during 
which ho could earn 6-12 credits toward the degree. Two sources 
of credit would be available, both falling within tli3 over-all 
degree pattern already outlined. Pirst, the credit allowance for 
independent study, with a maximum established at b, could bo re- 
served partly or wholly for wrk abroad. This work would be done 
according to the plan approved before the student* s departure, and 
reports would be returned periodically to tne adviser in New York. 
Second, the 6-orodit transfer allowance, already discussed in 
connoctlon with the inter-institutional option^ iiii^t be used for 
course work taken at a foreign university. Evaluation would bo 
essential here; the difficulty of assigning American credits for 
such work is well loiown, and papers or examinations might bo 
needed as evidence of proficiency. It ml^t bo also that the 
nature of a studont*s project would require *ravel--to a series 
of art centers, for example— and preclude the possibility of 
course work. The time made available might then be devoted to 
the thesis. 



Whether the student earned 6 or 12 credits abroad, he should be able 
to complete his degree program in one additional semester after his 

return to Now York. 



Internships ?n fields related to academic studies should be developed 
as an option for students whose career plans make 

desirable. The resources of New York City and of Pinch Itself offer 
many possibilities for development; it is expected that the option, 
limited at first, perhaps, to one field, would be expanded gradually 
as supervision and evaluation could be assured. 



Eligibility for the internship, like that for the overseas option, 
would be based on degree candidacy and an approved, practicable plan. 







Once accepted, the st\ident would spend a semester in paid enqploy- 
ment directly related to his academic field* He would not earn 
degree credits for this work, but during the semester he might earn 
up to 6 credits for an Independent study project in connection 
with it* Periodic reports and conferences with his adviser and 
advisory committee would be required* 

In Implementing the internship, its special status and function 
must be kept in mind* It is an experience in the qapllcatlon of 
knowledge, not merely a job* To be effective, it must be supervised 
professionally and academically; the student must have opportunity 
to learn, to discuss problems, to experiment* This is why the 
development of the option would necessarily be slow, despite its 
great possibilities* The suggested starting point, if a master* s 
degree program wore tc be established in art history, would be 
a curacor internship at the Pinch College Muse\im of Art# 

There is a legitimate question which must be recognized concerning 
the place of the internship in a Master of Arts program* Must 
professional experience be excluded from any program, leading to 
a non*prof essional degree? The answer which seems most satisfactory 
pertains to the basis for credits and requirements* In a profes- 
sional master* s degree program, such as one in teacher education, 
credits can be earned and requirements partially fulfilled by moaM 
of the internship* In an academic prograin, however, the inter n s h i p 
must be regai’ded as supplemental; it cannot be required and cannot 
substitute foi? any regular requirements for the degree* Even so, 
its value would be such in certain fields that the demands it made 
would be fully Justified* 

Like the student electing the overseas option, the intern should 
be able to complete his regular degree requirements in one additional 

semester* 



Finally, to strengthen academic ties between the graouate and 
undergraduate programs and encourage able Pinch students to earn 
graduate degrees, an undergraduate-graduate honors sequence should 
be developed* 

Undergraduate-graduate sequence 

Three objectives would siiape ine undergraduate portion of the 
sequence; to build a strong factual and conceptual background in 
the major field; to develop ability and skill in independent study 
and research; to develop proficiency in one foreign language at 
an advanced level and acquire basic reading knowledge of a second 
(in certain fields, statistics or some other needed tool subject 
might be substituted for the second language)* 

The sequence would begin in the Junior year, with eligibility 
based upon Dean*s List status* Students should by no means be 
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limited to those majoring In fields In which Finch might offer the 
M.A«; the sequence should help to prepare imdergraduates for graduate 
work regardless of their eventual choice of Institution* 

The usuaJ. program for juniors would Include advanced course work In 
the major, continued study of a foreign language already begun, and 
completion of any remaining aucea distribution requirements# A 
sequential feattire would be 6 credits (3 each semester) of Inde- 
pendent study and tutorial sessions designed to prepare for a 
coi!Q>rehenslve examination In the senior yeau? and to provide ex- 
perience In research and research writing* 

In the senior year advanced course work and independent study would 
be continued, and a major project of research writing would be done 
In connection with the senior seminar* Foreign language study would 
be continued as needed; preferably, students would pass the graduate 
reading examination in their principal foreign language at the 
beginning of the senior year and then during the year acquire basic 
skill In a second language* 



The Graduate Record Examlns.tloii (aptitude and advanced subject tests) 
would be taken during the fall semester of the senior year, and 
departmental comorehensives at the end of the final semester* If 
appropriate to the subject field, written con 5 >rehenslves would bo 
essay examinations In contrast with the short answer forms of the 
GRE* 

Provision fbr acceleration might be made In the sequence by permitting 
seniors within 9 credits of the baccalaiareate to elect up to o credits 
of graduate course work for graduate credit during the final semester* 

The graduate portion of the sequence would be Identical with the 
regular graduate program* Students who had completed the under'<^ 
graduate portion would have several advantages, however; they would 
have achieved a con 5 >rehenslve grasp of their major field and would 
bo ready for advanced specialization; they would have fulfilled 
their foreign language requirement; they would have acquired the 
habits and skills necessary for Independent study and research* 

If interested in doctoral study, moreover, they should feel encour- 
aged to undertake it because their firm foimdatlon in the subject 
field, in research methods and writing, and In foreign languages 
should assure them against frustrating delays and contribute sub- 
stantially to success* 



The Master of Arts program described above would exist, it should be 
remembered. In a complementary relationship with a graduate program in 
education, for which the recommendations continue: 



That for the Master of Science In ^ucat Ion degree 
the following Institutional ob.lectivest basic re- 
quirements > and feature?; of program design be co^n- 
sldered for adoption # 
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Objectives 


To lead the student ^ through a planned program of graduate study^ 
(a) to Increase his knowledge and \mders banding of the subject 
area or areas of his teaching, (b) to broaden and deepen his under- 
standing of the hiunanistlc and behavioral foxmdatlons of education, 
and (c) to develop comprehension and skill In the principles and 
practice of his profession# 

♦ 


Bas io 
require- 
ments 


a# A minimum of 30 credits beyond the bachelor* s degree, not Includ- 
ing credit for practice teaching# 
b# A comprehensive examination# 
c# A thesis or project In educational research# 

d# Fulfillment of state certification requirements at the appropriate 
teaching level# 

Degree candidacy to be attained after successful completion of at 
least 12 graduate credits# 


Program 

design 


The context of Finch suggests opportimltles In teacher education 
comparable with those In academic fields# In particular, the 
college tradition of a close academic -professional relationship 
is a source of strength# This makes It possible In subject areas. 

In the study of educational foundations, and In the establishment 
of a climate favorable to research, to offer to students in educa- 
tion a program In ?dilch they work side by side, often In the same 
classes, with students and faculty from academic fields and share 
such program features as Interdisciplinary seminars. Independent 
study, and committee advisement# In professional areas, the 
facilities and location of the college support the development of 
options for Internship and study abroad, field work, and conferen" 
participation# 

Requirements discussed In a previous section of this report which 
analyzes education programs for liberal arts graduates and for 
students with previous professional training, and .vlthln these 
classifioations, programs In elementary and secondary education, 
will not be repeated here# Along with certification requirements, 
they will provide material for departmental and committee decision^ 
on specific course offerings and study sequences# A word on 
priorities Is In order at this point, however# It Is anticipated 
that the existing undergraduate program In elementary education at 
Pinch will give primary in^ortance to the development of a graduate 
program to enable these students and others of similar background 
to earn permanent certification# Beyond this, a program to prepare 
liberal arts graduates for secondary school teaching should be 
developed to parallel academic graduate programs leading to the 
M#A# degree# Further developments should be considered after the 
effective operation of these two Is assured# 

Structural framework i 

Structurally, master* s degreo programs In education are complex# | 

Academic programs have a built-in unity of subject; the struct\ire | 

Can be based on types of academic approach and experience valid and I 

comprehensive from field to field# Education programs, however, i 

con^rlse not one subject but three: the teaching subject, I 

foundation subjects, and professional matter# In approaching these I 
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areas 9 seminars, courses, and independent study are necessary and 
appropriate, as in the disciplines, but they are distributed among 
the areas and comprehend no one« The structural principle of 
education programs is to be found not in simple analysis but in 
tension. It lies in the interrelationship of the subject areas 
and the approaches to them. In the form of a diagram, its linos 
might look like this; 

teaching subject^.;- ^seminars 

foundation subjects^ — — ^co'irses 

professional mattert^^— ^^independent study 

Through institutional interpretation, this framework is adaptable 
to specific program objectives and students* needs and goals. 

Basic to the structure is the balanced relationship of teaching 
subject, professional matter, and seminar. This would be an 
integrative feature of the Pinch program, with a gradiiate 
seminar in elementary education and one in each of the secondary 
teaching fields, all to be jointly planned and conducted by 
professional and academic departments. Distinct from internship 
or practice teaching seminars, these would be designed to lead 
students toward an understanding of the methods and areas of 
professional and academic research significant to teaching, and 
most Important, to explore ways in which professional and 
academic approaches can illuminate each other. The thesis or 
project in educational research should derive from the work of 
these seminars, and througih them students should develop the 
ability to analyze and investigate problems of significance to 
them in their teaching careers. 

The direct relationship between foundation subjects and course 
work indicates another important area of academic-prof ess ional 
cooperation. As James B. Cenant has pointed out, courses in 
the history, philosophy, sociology, and psychology of education 
can be fully effective only if tau^t by fully qualified 
historians, phildsbphdrs, , sociologists, and psychologists udio 
apply their disciplines to educational problems. The departmental 
flexibility of a small institution and the Pinch tradition should 
make it possible to fulfill this ideal, beginning with psychology 
and any one of the other three areas and expanding the offerings 
as justified by the program. This policy, like the academic 
interdisciplinary seminar, would also broaden institutional 
involvement througih participation by departments which might not 
offer complete graduate programs of their own. 

Course work in other areas, academic and professional, would bo 
offered with options comparable to those in the academic program, 
including the possibility of inta’-instltut ional v/ork. Becaxise 
certification requirements make course work in specified areas 
especially important in teacher preparation, course offerings 
would be designed to help students fulfill these requirements as 
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well as pursue special Interests In their fields; the need for 
course offerings as well as firm standards supports the recommen- 
dation that subject areas In secondary education be limited to 
those In which work for an academic master* s degree Is available* 
Auditing privileges In \mdergraduate courses at elementary and 
Intermediate (100-200) levels should be extended to graduate 
students who need such background for teaching* but these courses* 
even with supplementary requirements* must not count toward a 
graduate degree* 

Independent study and thesis or project research can be made as 
effective in education as In academic work; in fact* as the 
structural diagram Indicates* It Is pertinent to all three areas 
of the education curriculum* Each student would have a major 
adviser in education* and students In secondary education would 
have an adviser In the teaching field as well* The advisory 
committee for each student would Include these advisers and as 
a whole v/ould be representative of professional* academic* and 
foimdatlon studies* The committee would function In much the 
same way as in the academic program* both In advising the student 
and in giving him an opportunity to gain experience In e:>q)ressln^; 
and discussing his plans and ideas* 

The thesis or project In educational research should* like the 
M.A. thesis* be suitably limited in scope but substantial In 
Its standards of thoroughness* accuracy* and good form* Compre- 
heaslve examinations* too* should demand thorou^ and accurate 
knowledge of the field* 



Whether a student could con5>lote work for a master's degree in edu- 
cation within one academic year would depend not only on his ability 
but on the relationship of his previous study to certification re- 
quirements* A student who has achieved provisional certification 
before beginning master's degree work and who has therefore coiliQ)letod 
Also the requirement In practice teaching should be able to earn 
his master's degree in one academic year of full time study* The 
liberal arts graduate with little or no background In professional 
education* however* would certainly have to exceed the 30 credit 
minimum for the master's and complete the practice teaching require- 
ment as well In order to earn certification* For the sake of pro- 
portion In such cases* a maximum allowance of 1^2 credits for the 
degree would provide against the admission of students who could not 
complete the work* including practice teaching* In a full time 
program extending over two academic years* 

Internship option 

teaching internships have been discussed at length and examples de?*- 
scribed In another section of this report* which makes clear the 
professional advantages of the internship that Justify Its greater 
demands* The internship would be considered an option in the 
Pinch program, since provisionally certified students would not 
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need it; others should be able to complete a full time internship 
of one semester during a second year of work for the degree# No 
degree credit should be granted for the Internship it self > but a 
concurrent Internship seminar to be held one evening a week or on 
SaturdGiys (the only work at the college to bo undertaken during 
the internship semester; might give the student 3 credits at the 
graduate level. 

The difficulties of establishing a program of paid teaching intern- 
ships in the Now York area are fully appreciated. It might be that 
suburban schools v/ould have to be approached if city schools cch- 
tinue the reluctance toward commitment that has been encountered 
by other institutions. The importance of an internship po^am is 
such, however, that every possible effort to establish it should bo 

made. 

Overseas option ^ , 

An overseas opinion in education would be a feature of the Pinch 
curriculum of special value to students interested in comppativo 
education, curriculum specialization, and patterns ol govornmepalf 
church, and social participation in the educational pocep,pd also 
to those seeking advanced study in a number of tpching fields. 

It would offer opportunities for professional and personal develop- 
ment quite apart from the structure of certification requirements 
and thus would be a liberalizing element in work for the professional 
master* s degree. 

The option in education would operate in much the same way as the 
overseas option in academic work previously described. To bo 
eligible, students would have to be candidates for the degree, 
would have to demonstrate proficiency in any foreign language needed 
for the proposed study^ and would have to present a study plan for 
the approval of the advisory committee. Credits, to a maximum of 
12. mi^t bo earned throu^ Independent study and possible course 
v/ork at a foreign university (the same evaluative precaution as 
in the academic program would apply;. Research might be undert^on 
whenever feasible. Degree requirements should be conqileiad within 
one semester after the return to New York. 

Ultimately, the overseas option in education migiht be developed as 
a resource for specialist programs in curriculum and other appropriate 

fields. 

To prepare the teacher for leadership in the community as well as in 
the classroom, the Pinch program should include participation in at 
least one sducat ion-related community activity. The student should 
have a choice of such activities as tutoring children or adults 
in a program for the disadvantaged, coaching dramatics or debating 
in a community or youth group, leading discussion of reading for 
interested children or adults, working with such community service 
organizations as the Scouts and the "Y". Such work should be on a 
voluntary basis for at least one semester. It should not carry 
degree credit but should be considered a necessary part of each 
student’s experience in working for the degree. Because it must 
be professionally meaningful, it should be chosen from an approved 
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list or have the prior approval of the advisory committee* In its 
implementation it can draw upon a long Pinch tradition of community 
service* 

Conference participation 

Pinally, opportunities should be developed for graduate students in 
education to participate in at least one professional conference 
each year* Pinch is well situated for accessibility to both 
national and regional meetings of various piofesslonal associations* 
Prom a schedule of such meetings each year^ one appropriate to each 
student *s field of specialization should be selected^ and attendance 
should be arranged* It is anticipated that small groups of students 
would attend together; those in elementary education, for example, 
and those in any given secondary teaching field. Each group should 
bo accompanied by an advisory faculty member who, if possible, 
should be one of the directors of the majoj? oemlnen* so that the 
conference experience might bo analyzed in subsequent seminar 
sessions. Students would not, of course, road papers at the con- 
ference, as they do in some Intra-instltutional conferences, but 
they would have the advantage of insight into wider professional 
activities, and papers can be presented to the seminar group at a 
later date If desired* 



Pull participation in professional life is so Inqportant for the 
teacher, in fact, that as an extension of the conference experience 
each student should be expected to join the leading professional 
association In his field, subscribe to and read Its journal, and 
keep abreast of current professional Issues and developments* 
Discussion of such matters might be scheduled in seminars or in 
journal colloqula, accordir^ to departmental preference. 



Ill* Recommendations on Standards 



1* That for admission of students to the graduate programs 
the following criteria be established * 

a* A bachelor* s degree from an accredited Institution* 

b. An undergraduate major or the equivalent in the proposed field of 
graduate study* 

Por students applying for the M.S. in Ed. program, this ml^t be 
Interpreted, as suggested above, as a major in elementary education 
with supporting work in the liberal arts for those interested in 
elementary teaching and a major in the proposed teaching field for 
those Interested in secondary teaching* 

c* A minimum undergraduate over-all average of B- (2.^) and a minimum 
average of B (3.0) in the major. 

It is strongly recommended that the grade average requirement be 
applied to applicants for both degree programs, professional and 
academic, in order to maintain the same high standard throughout* 
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d* Three letters of recommendation from the imdergraduate Institution^ 
Including at least one from the major department and one from the 
dean. 

e« An acceptable score on Part I (Aptitude) of the Graduate Record 
Examination. 

Scores on advanced subject tests should be submitted only if the 
major department of proposed graduate \7ork requires them* 

f* An interview if at all possible* 

g* A certificate of good health. 

All applications should be supported by aperopriate documents, including 
transcripts of undergraduate and any previous graduate work* 

Beyond the requirements listed above, it is understood that departments 
offering graduate work may have specific requirements for students pro- 
posing to specialize in the fields and applicants^ should satisfy these 
requirements as well as those for general admission. 

It i s strongly re comiriended that both men and women be considered eligible 
for admissio n t o the gracluate at yinciT * The" natui^ of graduate 

work is sucir"€Eat strong prograjns must be diroctod toward students of 
ability without regard for sex. Residence facilities at bhe c<^llege 
need not be provided for men, but men should certainly not bo excluded 
from the programs* 

Trans fe r of gradua te credit s : 

Uo to 6* graduate credits wi^h a minimum grade of B (3*0j should bo 
acceptable for transfer toward the master’s degree* It should be under- 
stood, however, that a student who transfers 6 credits into the program 
upon admission would not subsequently be eligible for the into>institu- 
tlonal option* 



2. That for continuation on the roles of a graduate student as one 
In cood standing and sat'i's Inaction of the requirements for 
Vno degree/ tW f ollov/fng criteria be e3ta\)li s ned * 

a* Grade average: An overall grade average of B (3«0; should be main- 

tained in all work to be counted toward the master’s degree, and 
not more than 6 credits of C work should be so coimted. A minimum 
grade of B should be achieved on the thesis and on comnrohenslve 
examinat ions * 

b* Residence: At least 2l^. of the 30 credits required for the master’s 

degree must be completed at Pinch College, and at least 12 credits 
should be completed during one semester of full time graduate work 
(12-15 credits should constitute a full time program). A maximum 
time limit of five years should be established for the completion 
of all work for the degree* 

Note: Degree candidacy has been defined with the requirements for the 

M.A. and lUS. in Ed. degrees. It should bo understood bhat the 12 graduate 
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credits to establish candidacy should be completed with the B average 
necessary to satisfy degree requirements* 



IV* Recommendations on Faculty 



That departments and Individual faculty members should 
participate In gra<^unte programs under the follov/lng 
conditions* - 



1* Programs of work leading to the master’s degree should be offered 
only by departments with a minimum of four Instructors holding the 
doctorate In complementary specialties, and of these at least three 
should be full time members of the teaching staff* 

2* Individual faculty members should be considered qualified to teach 
at the graduate level, either In departmental programs or as parti- 
cipants In Interdisciplinary seminars and the like, only If they 
hold the doctorate In their fields* Exceptions to this rule should 
be made for clinical professors" or others holding combined school 
and college appointments In education, and also for faculty members 
In the creative arts, since professional qualifications would 
replace the doctorate in sucli fields* 

3# A full time teaching load for any faculty member participating in 

the graduate program should be established at 6-9 hours per semester, 
with no more tiian 6 hours at the graduate level* This load would 
Include the direction of not more than tv/o master’s theses. 

If* It should be considered a matter of college policy for qualified 

faculty members to teach at the \mdergraduate as well as the graduate 
lovel. This is irroortnnt to preserve Institutional unity and to 
strengthen the undergraduate program by means of the programs of 
graduate work* 

$0 A Ccoiml*‘tee on Graduate V/ork should be established as one of the 
standing committees of the faculty* Its membership might be partly 
ex officio, including the administrative officer for graduate 
programs and the chairmen of participating departments, and partly 
elective, with nominations by the regular Nominating Committee. 

It should meet regularly to consider matters of academic standards 
and policy related to gradua-e work. 

6* The college should continue and extend Its present policy of en- 
couraging faculty research, publication, and participation in 
professional activities. In particular, there should be provision 
for paid sabbatical loaves for research or special study on the 
usual basis of one semester at full salary or one academic year at 
half salary* Faculty v/ho participate In the graduate programs 
should, at the some time, accept a wider obligation of full pro- 
fessional and scholarly activity to maintain and extend their 
qualifications beyond the mlnlmiun of the doctorate, 

e 
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V# Recommendations on Administration 




That administrative machinery be established to direct 
iSiS coordinate the progrojns of graduate Y/ork » 

!• An administrative officer should be appointed to assume primary 
responsibility for the operation of the master’s degree programs. 

2* The duties of this officer should Include participation suid leader- 
ship in decisions on such matters as academic standards and policy, 
departmental coordination, appointments, budget, and planning. 

3* Administratively, this officer should be directly responsible to 
the President of the college. 

I|. Operationally, this officer should v;ork in cooperation with other 
administrative officers of the college and with the faculty 
Committee on Graduate i/ork. 



VI. Recommendations on Facilities 



1. That priority be given to assuring adequate library 

resources for any master’s degree program to be offered. 



Althou^ it is impossible to egress ''adequate library rsaources” in 
quantitative terms, the New York Regents Guidelines for Quality in 
College Libraries recommend the follo\7ing for institutions "giving a 
number of master’s degrees": 



Minimum number of volumes.. ........... ..100, 000 

Minimum number of periodical titles..... 1,000 



Published figures on the library holdings of colleges which give master’s 
degrees give more support to minimum figures of 12^,000 volumes and 
65o periodicals, but the Regents recommendation is important because 
of its source. Strong master’s programs in the sciences v/ould lnc'*ease 
the need for periodicals. 




In view of these figures, the Pinch collection of approximately 55,000 
volumes and H30 periodical titles would require immediate and rigorous 
expansion to be considered adequate for master’s degree work. It is 
recommended that rigorous expansion be undertaken, but that in the 
interests of sound selection for permanent value, it be spread over 
approximately five years. Meanwhile, the ostabllshmont of master’s 
degree programs need not bo delayed in fields (notably the humanities 
and the social sciences) in v/hich the 200,000 volume collection of the 
New York Society Library is strong. It is recommended that as an 
interim measure, graduate students at Pinch be given individual (not 
institutional) memberships in the Now York Society Library, located 
within one city blocl: of the college. Those memberships v/ould give the 

students stack and borrowing privileges, use of the book and periodical 



collections, and use of the excellent members* readlnf; room* The 
memberships would by no means be considered a permanent substitute for 
necessary expansion of the college library, but they would permit 
master’s degree programs In appropriate fields to be started while 
expansion was under way* 

In the college library program. It Is Important that a strong depart- 
mental system for continuing review, evaluation, and strengthening of 
the collection In each field of study be established and made functional* 
nothing could be more essential in fields In v/hlch graduate work is 
offered* The faculty specialist In each field within a discipline 
should see to the adequacy of holdings within his field as part of his 
teaching responsibility, and the departmental chairman should see that 
responsibility for special areas 1s so apportioned that there Is 
adequate coverage of the whole* 

Finally, In the expansion of physical facilities of the college library, 
the construction of carrells should be Included so that these may be 
available for assignment to students and faculty members engaged In 
research* They should, of course, be located In a part of the library 
where quiet and freedom from Interruption could be assured, and 
graduate students should have first call upon their use* If enough 
were available, they might also encourage undergraduate scholarship 
If assigned to juniors and seniors of honors standing engaged In 
Independent study, especially In connection with the undergraduate- 
graduate sequence* They would be helpful also to faculty members 
using the facilities of the college library for research* 



2* That other academic and physical facilities be provided 
as needed for the operation of master’s degree programs * 

Although present classroom space would probably be adequate for the 
initial phase, at least, of master’s degree work at the college, 
seminar rooms would be needed, since each graduate seminar should 
meet In a room suitable for round-table discussions and reports* 

The need for other class meeting facilities v/ould depend upon the 
fields In which master’s degree programs might be offered; these 
might establish a need for additional laboratories (language and 
scientific), studios, and the like, but tiie need Is not iimnediately 
anticipated* . 

Additional faculty office space would be needed to provide those engaged 
In graduate teaching and thesis advisement with offices appropriate for 
conferences, tutorials, and scholarly work* 

A lounge for graduate students would be helpful In building morale 
and encouraging the informal exchange of ideas. Although graduate 
students should and v/ould minglo with undergraduates on many occasions, 
experience at other Institutions has shown that they noed also a sense 
of identity of their ov/n and that an informal meeting place on campus 
reserved for tholr use contributes to building such a feeling* A 
lounge is a virtual necessity, moreover, for those who connate to the 
college* 



Residence facilities would be needed only, of course, if it is decided 
to accept graduate students on a residential basis* V/ith the present 
undergraduate body and facilities, it would seem practicable to make 
residence facilities available only to women among graduate students, 
but even with this limitation it would seem desirable to have some 
graduate students in residence to broaden geographical distribution* 

If graduates are to bo accommodated in present residence lialls, they 
should, as mentioned abov^, be helped toward a sense of identity by 
being placed on special floors or corridors, and they should preferably 
be assigned single rooms to provide for privacy and adequate study 
space* 



VII* Recommendations on Student Services 



1* That the question of financial aid for graduate 

students pe explored and a limited initial profTram be 
estaPlished* with nlans for expansion Vo keep oace with 
the establishment of master* s decree work * — — - 

Financial aid for graduate students is almost universally available 
today; indeed, the point has been made in an earlier section of this 
report that colleges which do not offer such aid have groat difficulty 
in recruiting good students. The aid usually takes the form of 
fellowships, scholarships, intern- and assistantships, and loans. 
Although it could not be expected that Pinch v/ould undertake a large- 
scale assistance program in the near future, the following recommenda- 
tions should be considered for early implementation: 

a* That 2-3 graduate fellowships be established for outstanding 
applicants* These should offer free tuition plus a stloond 
of ;Jl5OO-'^10OO* 

b* That 2-3 graduate scholarships be established for suoorior 
applicants* These should oi'fer free tuition* 
c* That loan funds be made available to other apol leant s qualified 
for admission* 

Internship options already described under "Program Design'* should be 
an additional source of financial aid* Th^* strong teaching tradition 
of Pinch would stand in opposition to the use of graduate assistants 
in the classroom; the possibility that foreign applicants might bo 
well qualified for .ork in language laboratories* should be explored, 
however, as should a possible extension of the grant-ln-ald program 
to graduate students who ml(^t serve as departmental assistants in 
such work as preparing bibliographies, checking library holdings from 
faculty lists, scheduling conferences, and the like* 



2* That a Placement Office be established to assist 
graduates in Tindlng suitable employment * 

The assistance of the Placement Office should be available to graduates 
of the baccalaureate and master* s prograiiis alike. It should work in 



cooperation with departments in placing graduates and would serve as 
a central clearing house where information about opportunities as 
well as records of interested and qualified graduc,tes v/ould be avail- 
able for correlation and advice. Although placement has traditionally 
been handled by departments at Pinch, the introduction of graduate 
work would substantially expand the need for it and make professional 
assistance important for all concerned. 



The foregoing recommendations were sliaped to represent how Pinch 
College might respond initially and constructively to the need for 
graduate programs leading to the master’s degree. Many of these 
recommendations carry within them the seeds of further development 
which would take place with the normal development of the college as 
a whole. The announced expectation of an undergraduate student body 
of 500 and the probable expansion of overseas study centers might be 
cited as indicative of the direction of change which would support 
and be strengthened by the establishment of graduate work. 

For long-term planning, still other possibilities should be considered. 

In connection with the M.A. programs', for example, an honors degree 
pattern might be established for students seriously interested in the 
doctorate. This would go beyond the \inder graduate -graduate sequence 
already suggested in requiring graduate-level proficiency in the second 
fo’’'0ign language, a graduate grade average of at least B/, and an 
honors thesis tj be defended orally before a committee including an 
outside examiner. Special arrangements for affiliation with university 
graduate schools might assure students who were successful in such a 
program of acceptance for doctoral work. 

The M.S. in Kd. program for prospect iva secondaiy school teachers v/ould 
be strengthened by development of a program leading to the M.A.T. degree r 
New York State standards for the I.I.A.T. have already been mentioned as 
unusually hi^, and the degree, though regarded as excellent, is not 
widely offered in this area. Yet it would bo exceptionally well suited 
to the tradition of academic-prcfessional cooperation at Pinch if the 
strong academic master's degree programs prerequisite to it were 
developed euid sustained. Consideration of the M.A.T. should be under- 
taken aftor initial master's degree programs have been in operation 
for at least five years. 

In-service institutes for teachers with or without the master's degree 
represent another important area of service which might draw upon, 
yet strengthen major areas of the curriculum. Many such institutes are 
funded by private and government agencies, and funding may include 
strengthening of the library and other permanent resources. Faculty 
initiative should be encouraged in exploring areas in which the cr*l?.ego 
might make a contribution suitable for institutes at the graduate level* 
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Certificate procrans of two kinds might eventually supplement and 
extend the educational master *s degree# A fifth year certificate might 
be available for students who lacked one .or more qualifications for 
regular master’s degree work yet needed post-baccalaureate study to 
moot requirements for permanent certification as teachers* Lliniraum 
standards should be established for such work, and as the Middle States 
Association has pointed out, it can help to "maintain the controls" 
needed for strong master’s degree programs# In a different context, 
sixth year certificate programs might eventually be established in 
special fields such as curriculum in specified subject areas, remedial 
reading, and the like# The overseas option miglit bo of special 
importance in the development of such advanced certificate programs# 

An experimental center for elementary and secondary school teaching 
would strengthen all of the prograjns in education by providing experience 
with such methods as team teaching, flexible scheduling, ungraded classes, 
and audio-visual aids. Including television* Television teaching and 
the use of television as a teaching aid might be developed with particular 
effectiveness at Pinch because of its Uew York location and a long- 
established program in theater arts which might be brought into a 
cooperative relationship in seeking solutions to educational problems 
and filling educational needs# 

Programs in professional fields other than education might bo developed 
in balance with academic programs# The fine arts in particular are 
supported by a long tradition of excellence at Pinch* If a strong 
graduate program in ai’t history were established, a corresponding program 
In art would be suggested, leading to the M.P.A* Other areas vAiich 
would drav; strength from the traditions and location of the college 
woiild bo creative vn»iting. drama, and music# I 7 riters-in-resldence and 
composers- in-residence in connection with such programs would benefit 
not only students specializing in the field but the entire college 
and even the larger community^ throu^ lectures, readings, and the 
like, which might be open to the public* 

Community needs might be served in other ways, too# The present 
interest in continuing e ducat io. programs for mature women who, after 
an absence from college, business, or professional life, wish to 
begin or resume a career has brought a response from colleges and 
universities throughout the nation# A recent pamphlet issued by the 
Jomen’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor lists some 90 programs 
offered by colleges and universities in 26 states, most of them 
Instituted within the past ten years for the express purpose of helping 
such women* Such programs must opej»ate on two levels: undergraduate, 
for v/omen who dropped out of college, usually to marry, before finishing 
work for the bachelor’s degree, and graduate, for women who have the 
A.b* or B.S* bufc who wish to continue professional or academic v/ork 
for an advanced degree after an interval of years# Pinch might 
offer programs on both levels but before doing so would have to con- 
sider, as other institutions have done, the special provisions which 
should be made for such women’s needs, ranging from special classes 
to ease the transition back to formal education to the scheduling of 



classes at convonicnt tiraes and permission to carry light programs of 
part-time study. Continuing education would bo especially appropriate 
at Finch, inasmuch as the founder and first president of the college, 
Mrs. Jessica Cosgrave, pioneered in advocating the ’recurrent career 
for women whose professional life was interrupted by marriage and 
motherhood. Complementary undergraduate a)-d graduate programs would 
make it possible for mature, able women to fulfill their aspirations 
and put their talents at the service of the community as well as the 

home* 



Knowledge acquired mist be transmitted, or it dies. 
Knowledge acquired and transmitted must be used, or 
it becomes sterile and inert. Even more, the chem- 
istry of knowledge is such that the very process of 
transmission, together with the discipline of appli' 
cation, stimilates and guides those who work at the 
frontiers of knowledge. 



Knowledge is, therefore, in many respects a living 
thing. 

James A. Perkins in The University in Try.sition thus speaks of the 
determining influence of knowledge itself upon the function of the 
academic community and the dynamics of institutional growth. A college, 
different from but coordinate with the university within the academic 
community, must participate in the inquiry, teaching, ^d service 
that derive from the nature of knowledge as a living thing. The college 
participates most actively in teaching and service rather than in the 
exploration of remote frontiers of knowledge, the special province of 
university research; but unless it participates to some extent m all 
three areas, it risks separation from the living, growing knowledge 
which alone can animate its being. 

Much has been written in this report concerning master* s degree programs 
and the contributions which a college can make to their development. 
Conversely, it might be said that in increasing the capacity of the 
college to participate in the dynamic processes of inquiry, teaching, 
and service, such programs are becoming necessary for institutional 
vitality in the present age. Change and growth are never easy; they 
are always attended by pains of effort, uncertainties of transition, 
nostalgia for the past. Yet every institution which hopes to car^ 
its identity into the future and continue its service to higher educa- 
tion, one of the most rapidly changing, expanding, controversial, vital 
areas of contemporary life, should prepare now for the development this 

will entail. 

With imagination, patience, and above all, wisdom, the goal can be 
achieved. 



APPENDIX A 
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THE MASHR'S DEGREE 



A matter’s degree should attest the completion of 
a coherent program >f specialized study beyond and 
retting upon the baccalaureate, under the direction 
of scholars who are in full command of the subject. 

Institutions which have the faculty and resources 
to offer such work in several related fields without 
impairment of their undergraduate programs are well 
advised to do so. Others are not. An institution’s pres- 
tige and usefulness are determined more by the quality 
than by the diversity or academic level of its services. 

Types of Programs and Decrees 

Master’s degree programs are identifiable by their 
primary objectives as belonging to one or the other of 
two genera] types. The immediate purpose of one type 
is advanced study in a particular discipline. The im- 
mediate purpose of the other is the application and 
extension of previous studies to professional or voca- 
tional ends. It is important to distinguish between 
them, for the two kinds have differing requirements 
and in many particulars are not comparable. 

a. A master's degree program of the first type centers 
in advanced studies in an academic disciplinCp as, 
for example, history, physics, and musicology. 
The objective is knowledge of the subject ratlier 
than its application to professional use. Although 
the program may be complete in itself, it may 
also be designed as a preparation for doctoral 
studies. Award of such a master’s degree should 
express the judgment of the faculty that the re- 
cipient has an appropriate background for doc- 
toral study in the field, but not necessarily that 
he has the potential for successfully completing it. 

The Middle States Commission considers Mas- 
ter of Arts and Master of Science degrees without 
specific designation of discipline appropriate fur 
only this type of program. 



b. A master’s program of the second type is profes- 
sionally or vocationally oriented, as normally it 
would be in engineering, for example, or in law, 
applied music, teaching, or in a discipline in pre- 
paration for teaching. While such a program 
should be complete in itself, it may also prepare 
for doctoral study in a professional field. The 
degree should indicate that in the judgment of 
the faculty the recipient has attained specialized 
competence which qualifies him for superior per- 
formance or for teaching in a particular area. 

The Middle States Commission considers only 
specialized degrees, such as Master of Business 
Administration, Master of Arts in Education, 
Master of Engineering, or Muster of Arts in 
Teaching appropriate for this type of program. 
The Commission favors the use of standard de- 
gree tei niinology. 

Control 

Graduate instruction needs its own organization and 
administration, and conditions which favor consistent, 
long range development. Educational policy and de- 
gree requirements should be a faculty responsibility. 

Faculty 

Faculty members who have instructional or coun- 
seling responsibility in muster’s degree programs should 
hold academic qualifications beyond the level of that 
program or unassailable compensating qualifications, 
should be productive contributors in the field of their 
own specialty and participants in its professional life, 
and should be permitted to work under conditions 
and loads which encourage them to continue deveio|>- 
ing professionally. 

Counseling and personal insiiuction are time-con- 
suming aspects of graduate teaching. So are the con- 
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Unuous study and profeuional experience in the 
teacher's field which good scholarship requires, with 
periodic leaves to intensify them. 

Very small departments ought rarely undertake 
master's work. Several instructors with complementary 
specializations are needed to provide differing points 
of view and a variety of offerings, and to aid in super- 
vising and examining the students. It is desirable, fGt 
the same reasons, that master’s work should be avail- 
able simultaneously in several related departments 
rather than in one alone. 

Students 

Admission to graduate study should require evi- 
dence that the applicant has the ability, preparation, 
aptitudes, and skills which are needed for successful 
work in the program he desires to undertake. Ad- 
vancement to degree candidacy should be a second 
step, carefully considered and based on the student’s 
actual performance in the program. 

Command of appropriate scholarly tools, such as 
languages or statistics, should be expected early, so 
that the student ma> use them during most of his work. 

Structure 

Master’s degree programs need not conform to any 
fixed pattern. The requirements for a degree should 
be governed by its objectives, taking into account the 
principles that: 

a. A candidate’s work should be planned as a whole, 
with sequence and focus aimed at objectives 
which have been defined in advance. It must 
not be simply an aggregate of available courses. 

b. A substantial proportion of the courses accept- 
able toward the master’s degree should be de- 
signed explicitly for giaduate students, although 
properly qualified undergraduates need not be 
excluded from them. Undergraduate introduc- 
tory courses in the principle field should not be 
counted toward the master’s degree. Introductory 
courses in ancillary fields may be acceptable if 
they are pertinent to the program’s objectives; 
any use of undergraduate courses for graduate 
student:, however, must be carefully justified 
and controlled. 



c. The decisive factors in qualifying for a master’s 
degree should be the quality of a student’s per- 
formance and the level of his achievement; the 
time spent or number of credits accumulated are 
of less importance. The number of courses or 
credits required of individual candidates may 
vary, depending upon their preparation and ob- 
jectives. Some period of full-time study is de- 
sirable. 

Bachelor’s and master’s degrees may be con- 
ferred together if each is earned under proper 
conditions. 

d. It is important to ensure depth and perspective 
in the program as a whole. Comprehensive ex- 
aminations, theses, and a variety of special pro- 
jects can help do so. 

A comprehensive examination is not based 
principally upon the courses a candidate has 
taken, but upon the knowledge and skills he is 
expected to have in the field concerned, however 
obtained. An independent project can provide 
an opportunity for the student to master a seg- 
ment of his subject on his own, and to express 
his mastery in lucid terms. The form of the pro- 
ject will depend upon the natuie of the field; it 
might be, for example, a thesis, a series of demon- 
strations, or an artistic or professional creation or 
performance. It should be a principal feature in 
the degree requirements, critically evaluated. 

Resources 

Library, laboratory, and other educational facilities 
for a master’s degree program should be of a quality 
judged satisfactory by established scholars in the field 
and fully accessible to the students. 

Graduate study, even more than undergraduate, is 
dependent upon the library. Graduate work requires 
substantially richer resources. Not only must the ad- 
vanced courses be supported with a greater number 
and more specialized kinds of books, monographs, 
source materials, periodicals, and reference works in 
the fields of instruction and relate-’ areas, but the back- 
ground material for many s|jccial investigations will 
be demandet! too. Lack of suj.erior library resoiirtes 
or failure to use them w’ell condemns a progiain to 
jnediocrity. 
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Costs 

Master's degree work is expensive. A governing 
board needs complete and realistic financial informa* 
tion not only before authorizing a graduate program, 
but also continuously thereafter in sustaining it. Fees 
for master's work are unlikely to cover its cost if de* 
sirable teaching loads and class size are to be main* 
tained; especially is this so if expensive equipment is 
required. Salary and library budgets are markedly 
increased. 

Superior colleges and professional schools often 
should offer master's degree work in order to make the 
best use of their resources, to attract the Kind of faculty 
they want, and to strengthen their undergraduate pro* 
grams. Institutions of anything less than superior 
strength should not undertake it. 

Oi F*cANfrus Programs 

Master's work o(T*cumpus presents formidable diili* 
culties, for the instruction and resources offered grudu* 
ate students in extension courses should be education- 
ally equal to those enjoyed by resident students in 
similar courses. 

One safeguard for the quality of off-campus courses 
is to have them set up, controlled, and supervised 
through the same departmental, faculty, and adminis- 
trative channels as other courses, and taught as part of 
normal faculty loads. Assigning graduate extension 
courses as additional work for extra pay is indefensible 
in any but exceptional and temporary circumstances. 
The use of part-time instructors needs to be justified 



on educational grounds, and their qualifications 
should be comparable to those of the fulltime staff. 

If extension graduate courses arc to require the 
same preparation as their campus counterparts, as they 
should, superior library resources must be available 
for extension students at times and in places which 
favor their use. It is not sufficient to bring books from 
the campus collection, to depend on local public 
libraries, or to expect extension students to travel to 
the campus library when the course itself has to be 
brought to them. 

Interinstitutional Programs 

Consortiums and cooperative programs among in- 
stitutions are particularly desirable in master's work. 
The Commission warmly encourages them. 

Certificate Programs 

Fifth year programs leading to certificates are often 
useful, parallelling master's degree programs. They 
will serve some students better and help the institution 
maintain the controls essential for reputable master’s 
work. 

Such programs can encourage experienced school 
teachers to keep abreast of their subjects, to learn new 
methods, or to enter specialized fields. If they are 
taught by qualified instructors in well-designed se- 
quence, the institution should urge local and state 
authorities, as the Middle States Commission does, to 
accept them for professional advaiu'ement. certifica- 
tion, and salary increnients. 



Guidelines for the Review 
of Grsduste ProRtsms 
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The following guidelines will be used by the Assistant Conmissioner 
for Higher Education in the evaluation of grsduste programs. 

1. Purpose . 

a. The offering of grsduste work shall be consonant 
with the announced and chartered purposes of the 
institution. 

b. Evidence shall be available concerning the broad 
objectives and the underlying conception of the 
graduate programs. 

2. Resources . General resources must be adequate for the conduct 
of graduate programs. 

3. Administration . 

a. Administrative responsibility for the conduct of the 
program should be clearly established and demonstrated. 

b. A substantial part of the administrative duties of a 
dean or director where there is one, should be devoted 
to the development and operation of the programs. He 
should have had experience suited to the conduct of 
graduate programs, and to the development of appropriate 
courses of study. 

c. Faculty members teaching on the graduate level should 
participate in the formulation of educational policies 
affecting the programs. 

d. Information should be available concerning the leadership 
and process for the development and screening of new 
prograsM and for the modification of those in existence. 



c. Research should be recognised as a function of an 

Institution offering graduate programs. The Institution 
should demonstrate that It has established ample time 
and funds for scholarly productivity. 

4. Faculty . 

a. Staff mend>ers normally should hold the highest earned 
degree in their fields of Instruction, or the equivalent, 
and should demons trste competence to teach on the 
graduate level. 

b. A suitable number of qualified full-time faculty members 
should be maintained for the effective conduct of the 
graduate programs. 

5. Library . An Institution should demonstrate the capacity to 
maintain a professionally administered library appropriate for graduate 
work and to provide access to collections necessary for the conduct of the 
prograRs. 

6. Laboratories and Research Facilities . An Institution should make 
available suitable facilities for laboratory and other research undertaken 
by the graduate students and faculty. 

7. Admission . A graduate program should require for admission a 
baccalaureate degree, or the equivalent. The applicant should give evidence 
of capacity to pursue advanced studies successfully in the field selected. 

8. Programs of Study . 

a. Institutional policies should recognize appropriate 
limitations to the enrollment of undergraduate students 
In courses offered primarily for graduate credit, and 
to the amount of undergraduate work that can be credited 
toward a graduate degree. 
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b. Th« progrun of ttudlot should be designed eerly in 

the student's career. It should give evidence of e plan 
calaculated to develop mastery of the field of study on a 
level appropriate to the degree. 

c. The doctoral program should require the student to do a 
creditable piece of scholarly research, or to make an 
Independent investigation of a topic of significance to 
the field of study, or to pioduce an appropriate creative 
work. 

9. Advising . 

a. Normally the advising of students with regard to 
programs of study should be carried out by full-time 
staff members. 

b. The design of programs of study should be consonant with 
the published requirements of the Institution. 

c. The steps in progress toward the degree, including time 
limitations, if any, and other requirements to be met by 
the student, should be clearly defined and published. 
Adequate provision should be made to record student 
progress toward achievement of the degree requirements, 
and students should be informed periodically of their 
progress. 

10. Outcomes . Information should normally be available to indicate 
acceptance of the graduates of the program by employers. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OP MEW YORK 
The State Education Department 
Division of Teacher Education and Certification 
Albany, Mew York 12224 



CHARACTERISTICS OP THE MASTER OP ARTS IN TEACHING DEGREE 

IN MEW YORK STATE 



The Master of Arts in Teaching degree may be used in programs for the prepara- 
tion of elementary school teachers and high school teachers of academic subjects. 
To develop and maintain the MAT degree as one with particular significance, the 
following criteria will be observed: 

A. University-wide approach . There shall be clear indicators that 
representatives of the academic disciplines and persons represent- 
ing the professional study of education have Jointly developed 
and do Jointly support the program proposed for prospective 
teachers. Continuing evidence of this university-wide approach 

to teacher education is expected. Provision should be made for 
frequent evaluation of the program by the higher Institution, 
including self-studies, reports of qualified outside consultants, 
reactions from alumni, and opinions of employing superintendents. 

The degree should indicate that it is a joint award , e.g., by the 
faculties of arts and sciences, and education. 

B. Institutional strengths . A quality program offering both depth 
and breadth shall be available to the student; an institution 
seeking to offer the MAT shall possess demonstrated strength at 
the graduate level (admission standards, full-time faculty with 
adequate preparation, library) in appropriate subject fields and 
in professional study in education. Most higher institutions at 
which an MAT is to be awarded will have had considerable experience 
in offering graduate work in academic fields. There shall be 
staff members in each field with recent and significant experience 
in the school subjects or at the levels for which they bear primary 
responsibility. 

C. Program coheslveness . The entire program (a minimum of 32 semester 
hours) will ordinarily be given by the institution awarding the 
degree and will be limited to study for residence credit, not 
extension credit. Degree credit may be Included for study at 
other institutions when verified as equivalent by the degree 
granting institution. Except for unusual cases, the program of 
study is to be done on a full-time baals providing for the student 
a cohesive period of study with opportunity for effective use of 
the library and clinical facilities. There shall be evidence 

that the student has entered Into the Intellectual life of the 
institution Itself. 

The combined arts and education faculties shall take responsibility 
for arranging a logical and cohesive program of course work and 
student teaching. Independent study validated by examinations is 
considered a desirable part of ouch a program, as Is a comprehertivc 
examination at the conclusion of the program, 

er|c 






0* Adalgtlont ifmUrdg . Adalttlon slull be Halted to etudente with 
(a) «n accepteble undergreduete aajor In the subject field of the 
HAT degree, and (b) likelihood of success In becoalng a good teacher 
as evidenced by Intelligence, health, personality, and demonstrated 
leadership ability. Deficiencies In subject natter are to be made 
up or competencies established by examination prior to full matrlcula* 
tlon for the M^T degree. For those students whose undergraduate 
education courses are deemed acceptable or who have demonstrated 
equivalent knowledge In professional education by successful 
completion of examinations, Individual advisement should serve to 
strengthen the total preparation by directing study Into content 
fields. 

Instructional level . Most enrollees In the MAT program will not 
have had course work In the professional study of education. 

Although Instruction offered In this field as part of the MAT 
will typically be first course work In these fields. It should 
take on the attributes of advanced Intellectual study by the 
nature of Its content, the extent of required reading and writing, 
and the emphasis on analysis and sjmthesls. 

Apprentice ^hlp . Studen;. teaching and/or an Internship shall be 
Included as an Integral part of the program. Credit for practice 
teaching will not be counted toward the minimum 32 graduate hours 
for the MAT. If persons are admitted who have had education 
preparation as undergraduates, means will need to be established 
to verify the adequacy of their experience. There shall be a 
clearly defined working relationship between those In charge of 
the MAT program and area public schools. Cooperating teachers 
will be Jointly selected by school and college using criteria 
that assure maximum growth for the practice teacher. 

Higlier Institutions whose charter authorizes use of the MAT degree may make 
application for approval of a program leading to that degree on Form TE-220 (MAT) 
available from the Bureau of Teacher Education. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OP NEW YORK 
The State Education Department 
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APPLICATION FOR APPROVAL OF PROGRAM LEADING 
TO THE MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING DEGREE 



The questions which follow are related to "Charac eerie tics of the Master of Arts in 
Teaching Degree in New York State" published by the Departiaent. A full description of the 
proposed program calls for factual infomatiou succinctly presented; outline form is pref- 
erable to lengthy narration. Submit related descriptive material, e.g., typical student 
program, if appropriate. 



Introduction 

1. (a) Name of institution 

(b) Person responsible for direction of the MAT program 

(c) Author of this proposal 

(d) Date submitted 

2. What other approved and/or registered programs in teacher preparation are 
currently operational either at the undergraduate or graduate level? 

3. In what subject fields is the MAT to be offered? 

A. University-wide approach 

What are the specific indicators of institution-wide planning, supervision, 
and plans for evaluation of the MAT program? For example, will recommendation 
for the degree be made Jointly by faculties of liberal arts and sciences, and 
education? 

B. Institutional strengths 

1. (a) In what field(s) is graduate work currently offered whether for 

teacher certification or other purposes? 

(b) How many students are currently matriculated in each such program? 

2. What are the faculty strengths that make this degree appropriate? 

3. What library resources for graduate study make this degree appropriate? 

4. What advanced laboratory facilities are available for this degree if the 
program is to be offered in science or foreign languages? 

C. Proaram cohesiveness 

1. What are the written college requiresMnts or conditions of the program which 
will assure: 

(a) a cohesive period of study 

(b) opportunities for effective use of the library and the clinical facilities 

(c) participation in the intellectual life of the institution 




2. What are or will ba the policies on: 



(a) acceptance of transfer credit 

(b) duration of active candidacy 

(c) use of independent study 

(d) use of appraisal examinations to esublish prior competencies 
Admission standards 

1. Undergraduate concentration in what subleets or areas will hm < 

•''■**•“^"8 •PPlle.ntf .re pinned end hon *IU they 

" A ' 5 «»«»Ple. will the Greduete Record ^ 

Examination be uaed and what will be an acceptable range of acoreal 

A. What are or will be policies on: 

(a) making up deficiencies in undergraduate preparation 

(b) maintaining continued matriculation in the program; for example 
?eachinr”^ average, writing ability, personal qualificatlonJ for 

Instructional level 

course work characterise it as graduate level- 

J^Snt’aJDdyr*-" **“"* "•'“”8. «"<• ' 

2. Will undergraduate, be permitted to enroll In MAT program couraea? 

3. Will aeparate profeaalonal couraea be maintained exclu.lvely for MW enrolleeat 
Apprenticeship 

«xperle«ce In education 

2. What are the criteria for public achool teuchera and for tk. -..Mt. . 

syatem Itaelf which will cooperate In the MW prcgrom? ' ****■ 

3, Illuatrate current and planned cooperative »i.e 4 ^.k<_. , , 

and college faculty repre.entlng both acadmalc and’^idic.Uor^JSm^^tl! 

*. With regard to the Intemahlp or atudent t..eh 4 .. i. » . ^ 

that nay be carried concurrently? 'hlng, what la the courae load 

long a perlo3"rtIru!\‘ou^rp“"d.i" 
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THE MASTER’S DEGREE 



A statement by 

The Council of Graduate Schools 
in 

The United States 



LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Address inquiries to: 

The President 

Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States 
Washington, D.C. 

U.S.A. 



To: The Chairman and the President, Council 

of Graduate Schools in the United States 

Dears Sirs: 

Your Committee, after extensive consultations, 
submits herewith a statement entitled “The Mas- 
ter’s Degree.” We believe that this statement 
gives the characteristics of quality programs lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science and to the professional Master’s degrees 
si'ch as the Me.ster of Business Administration 
(M.B.A.) and the Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.). 
Particular programs which arc now offered at 
some colleges and universities, may not follow the 
described pattern in all respects because of the 
varied ways by which academic institutions ap- 
proach excellence. 

Wc recommend that this statement be adopted 
and made available to persons interested in gradu- 
ate study in the colleges and universities of the 
United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph I . McCarthy, 
for 

The Committee on Evai.uation 
AND Accreditation 
Council of Graduate Schools 
IN THE United States 

Robert K. Bruce (Wyominu) Robert MaeVkar (Oklahoma 
Bryce Crawford (Minnesota) State) 

Joseph Devenny, S.J. Joseph 1.. McCarthy 

(Boston) (Washington) 

Sanford Elberg (California at John Perry Miller (Yale) 
Berkeley) Alvin H. Proctor (Kansas State 

L. E. Griiiter (Florida) at Pittsburgh) 

Mina Rees (New York City) 



FOREWORD 

The Master’s Degree is a respected academic 
award given in recognition of the successful com- 
pletion of substantial post-Baccalaurcate study 
in a chosen field in preparation for scholarly and 
professional activities. 

In Older to provide information relative to the 
further development of existing Master’s pro- 
grams and the planning of new ones, the follow- 
ing description is given of quality aftdemic pro- 
grams leading to the Master’s Degree. The char- 
acteristics of quality programs leading to the re- 
search degree of Doctor of Philosophy and to the 
professional DiKtor's degree have already been 
described in two other booklets under the titles 
“The DiKtor of Philosophy Degree” and ’The 
DiKtor’s Degree in Professional Fields.” 

The following statement, developed and recom- 
mended by the committeemen identified on the 
previous page, has been adopted in principle by 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States. 

We hope that this statement will be helpful 
in bringing about an improved understanding of 
the nature of academic programs leading to the 
Master’s figree. 



Roy F. Nichols, Cluiinmn Gustave O. Arlt. President 
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THE MASTER’S DEGREE 



The Master’s degree has a history which can 
be traced back over nearly a thousand years. In 
medieval Europe, masters, or teachers and disci- 
ples, often lived together in scholarly communi- 
ties. A bachelor wanting to become a master 
was required to pass an appropriate examination 
to qualify as an Artium Maltster. 

In early America, the degree of Master was 
highly respected. Thereafter it gradually fell in 
prestige until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century when the degree m atrsit was replaced 
by the degree pro meriiis. 

In recent years, the numbe- of Master degrees 
awarded in the United States has increased rapidly 
and at a rate even faster than the increase in 
number of Bachelor degrees awarded.* 

1 his statement has been written to assist the 
colleges and universities that are entering upon 
or proceeding with the further development of 
programs leading to the Master s degree, and to 
encourage widespread understanding of the nature 
and the characteristics of quality Master’s pro- 



grams. 

This text has been adopted in principle by 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States,** which includes in its membership sub- 



■Uademti Ihvieei by W. C. Iclls ;iml II. A. Il.iovkcli. 
Ol -MIMWA. U.S. liovcrnmciil Pnnliiu’ Ollico. NN.ishimrion, 
D.C. l‘>M 

* AiUlilional topics of this biwUel. and of other Niokicts 
titled The Dm tor of Philosophy Deme and The Uot tors 
Denree in Professional Fields, arc available from Ihc Presi 
dent Council of Graduate Schools in the United States. \N.ish- 
inglon. IXC.. USA at a cost of twentv-livc cents |xr vop> 
or in lots of one humired or more, twentv cents each I he 
Council also oilers a consultation service throimh vihicli 
academic persons, uho have vude knowledve and experience 
concerning Master s programs, mav be identilied and invited 
to visit a college or university to provide consult.itK»n on a 
contiJenlial basis. 



stantially all of the major colleges and universities 
in the United States that offer programs leading 
to the degree of Master. 

The Responsibility for Quality 

The college or university that offers the Mas- 
ter’s degree undertakes a responsibility in the 
public interest to establish and maintain high qual- 
ity in the experience given to its students. As de- 
scribed below, there are many needs which must 
be satisfied if a respectable Master’s program is 
to be offered. It must be recognized that the cost 
of providing these needs is much higher per stu- 
dent than is the case for the Bachelor’s student. 
Thus, it may be appropriate to establish a Master's 
program at a particular college or university only 
if the resources and special traditions available 
at that institution make it practicable and de- 
sirable to establish and maintain a good quality 
program. 

The Organization of Graduate Work 

An appropriate organization within the college 
or university is essential for the development and 
coordination of general policies and procedures 
for the graduate programs and especially for the 
maintenance of reasonably uniform standards of 
quality. A pattern of graduate instruction which 
has developed in this country and now prevails 
at many institutions is based upon the existence 
of a “graduate faculty*’ within the total faculty 
and of a graduate dean. The organization of the 
graduate faculty and its programs and of grad- 
uate students is usually called the “Graduate 
College” or “Graduate School.” Through appro- 
priate committees or i council or an executive 
committee, the graduate faculty and the graduate 



dean develop and administer the general policies 
and procedures for the graduate programs of 
the college or university. 

The Nature and Names for 
the Master's Degree 

The Master’s degree is customarily awarded 
by a college or university to an aspirant who 
achieves a substantial level of academic accom- 
plishment during a one or two-year period of 
graduate study beyond the Bachelor's degree. The 
Master's program usually consists of a coherent 
pattern of courses topped off by a comprehensive 
examination and a thesis, or by equivalent ex- 
perience. Ideally, all Master's programs should 
also provide for some supervised teaching exper- 
ience. since sometime in their careers all holders 
of the Master's degree — be they teachers, engi- 
neers. librarians, social workers, business admin- 
istrators. or researchers — will sooner or later find 
themselves in a position requiring the transmission 
of knowledge in face to face encounters. 

Awards of the Master’s degree are appro- 
priately made only in fields that have major 
breadth and depth and only in recognition of 
satisfactory completion of advanced studies which 
arc comparable in rigor to established high quality 
Master's programs. 

Two types of Master’s programs can now be 
identified. 

The Master of Arts (M.A.) or the Master of 
Science (M.SJ degree programs comprise one 
type. These provide an introduction to scholarly 
activities and research and often serve as prep- 
aration for a career in community college or 
school teaching. These two degrees, according 



to an excellent study by John Chase and Deborah 
B. Breznay,* made up about fifty-xix per cent of 
the total of about 100,000 second level or Mas- 
ter's awards conferred in the United States during 
the 1963-1964 academic year. 

The professional Master's degree programs 
comprise the second type. These provide an 
introduction to professional affairs and often 
serve as preparation for a career in professional 
practice. The names used to designate the pro- 
fessional degree achievements are now often stated 

as "Master of *’ (Professional Field). 

During 1963-1964 the Master of Education was 
the most frequently awarded degree of this type 
and the number amounted to about fifteen per 
cent of the total Masters degrees awarded. Other 
similar degrees awarded during 1963-1964 by 
ten or more United States institutions were. : Mas- 
ter of Business Administration. IIS institutions; 
Master of Music. S2; Master of F'ine Arts. 71; 
Master of Music Education. 38; Master of Theol- 
ogy. 33; Master of Laws. 26; Master of Sacred 
Theology. 22; Master of Architecture. IS; Master 
of Engineering. 15; Master of Public Administra- 
tion. 15; Master of Electrical Engineering. II; 
and Master of Public Health. 11. These thirteen 
professional Master's degrees, together with the 
M.A. and M.S. degrees, accounted for eighty 
per cent of the total number of Master's degrees 
given in the 1963-1964 academic year. 

The remaining Master's degrees were awarded 
under such titles as Master of Arts in Education. 
Master of Science in Electrical Engineering, etc., 
and a wide variety of other special names. The 
total number of different Master's degree titles 

* Tht' Xiiitihcr uiiil Kiiul\ of Secoiiil i ofi 

fened In I'tiilfd SuiIck tii\lilunoii\ of llmlwr I diuolion m 
US OHicc of lAliKMlion. NN .ishinuion. 



used during 1963-1964 amounted to three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. This multitude of names 
tends to cause confusion about the nature and 
significance of the Master's degree. 

In an effort to avoid such confusion, it is rec- 
ommended; 

that the above-described system of names 
for Master's degrees should be adopted, i.e. the 
M.A. or the M.S.. without designation, for 
scholarly research and teaching-oriented pro- 
grams; and the Master of Education, the Master 
of Business Administration, the Master of 
Music, etc., for the professionally-oriented pro- 
grams; and 

that the number of names used for the Mas- 
ter's degree should be kept as small r.v pt)ssible. 

To illustrate the general nature of Master's 
programs, descriptions will now be given of the 
M.A. <i»r M.S. programs, and then, by way of 
contrast, of the M.B.A. and M.F.A. programs. 

The Deforce of Master of Arts or 
Master of Science 

The programs leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts or Master of Science are very similar in 
objectives and nature. Traditionally, the former 
is appropriate in all fields and especially in the 
fields of the arts, letters and humanities, while the 
latter is generally awarded in the sciences, both 
pure and applied. 

The .scope of knowledge tixlay is so deep and 
constantly growing that the mature scholar as 
well as a graduate student must select a particular 
field and. almost certainly, a specialty within the 
field, and then concentrate his study and concern 
if he desires to make his maximum contribution. 



Thus, Master's programs are offered in particular 
fields such as anthropology, botany, business 
administration, chemistry, English, history, math- 
ematics. physics, sociology, and others; and a 
number of specialties are usually available within 
each of such fields. A program may be offered by 
a ilepartment committed to the particular field, 
or sometimes, if interdisciplinary, by a specifically 
authorized committee or group of professors, pro- 
vided each of them is competent in the particular 
field. 

The Professors 

Of highest importance in the establishment of 
a sound program is the quality of the professors 
involved. Each professor should be a scholar 
with full command of his field and a proved 
capacity for teaching and research. Such a teacher 
has usually earned the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree or has its equivalent in scholarly achieve- 
ment. Each professor keeps himself informed 
on current scholarly activities in his field and is 
encouraged to engage in creative research. 

An array of specialist professors is desirable 
in order to give the graduate student the stimula- 
tion of several points of view and in order to 
staff the committees which may supervise or 
examine the student. At least four or five profes- 
sors in the subject field of a department should 
be participants in the Master’s program, and it 
is desirable that the specializations of these pro- 
fessors be complementary. 

At a particular college or university, it may 
often be desirable to offer several related Master's 
programs, since the participating professors may 
gain strength and stimulation from the others. 



For example, a physics program will be substan- 
tially stronger if good programs are available in 
mathematics and chemistry. Similar relationships 
may if so exist among such fields as history, 
English. Romance Languages, and classics, or 
among the fields of history, economics, geography, 
etc. Ciradiiate work in "minor fields" is often 
required. 

Provision must be made for the professor's 
nectls. He should know that his college or uni- 
versity is committed to the maintenance of high 
quality in its Master's program. He should re- 
ceive a salary commensurate with the importance 
of his contributions. A moderate load of formal 
course-teaching is appropriate. Adequate time 
must be allowed to permit the professor to keep 
himself informed concerning advances being made 
in his special field. He must have time to give 
g(X>d counsel and supervision to his Master stu- 
dents and usually he cannot properly accom- 
modate more than a relatively small number at 
any particular time. 

The professor also needs adequate office space 
with privacy and appropriate secretarial assist- 
ance. Special funds for scholarly activity or re- 
search should be made available for allocation 
by the president or the dean of the Graduate 
School. It is preferable that such funds oc avail- 
able on relatively short notice because of the 
difficulty of predicting research needs. Funds 
may be needed for such purposes as the purchase 
of microfilm, secretarial or technical skills, com- 
puter time, special travel, etc. It is particularly 
important that the professor should have the 
opportunity from time tc time to take sabbatical 
or professional leave from his college or university 
to refresh himself in his field. 



The program and the Graduate Students 

The Master's program, in general, consists of 
a coherent sequence of lectures, seminars, discus- 
sions and independent studies or investigations 
designed to help the student acquire an introduc- 
tion to the mastery of knowledge, creative schol- 
arship. and research in his field. Completion of 
the program should require one to two years of 
full-time study beyond the Bachelor's degree. 

Formal lecture courses and scminu.s serve to 
advance the student's knowledge and understand- 
ing of his field. Ordinarily, a major portion (rang- 
ing upward from perhaps fifty per cent) of the 
courses and seminars taken by students in Master's 
degree programs should be "graduate level" 
courses and seminars from which undergraduates 
are excluded. The program should not include 
courses which are remedial or designed to re- 
move deficiencies in preparation for entrant:e into 
the Master’s program, and no credit should be 
given for courses which are designed to provide 
for merely the refreshing or broadening of the 
Bachelor's knowledge ' ' his field without sub- 
stantial advancement. Command of appropriate 
scholarly tools needs to be acquired prior to 
entry into graduate work or shortly thereafter, 
e.g., attainment of competence in a foreign lan- 
guage which is important in the aspirant’s field. 
,\s unique features of any MA or MS program, 
research seminars and investigational experiences, 
or preparation of a thesis or research reports 
should be included. 

A Master's thesis is a modest contribution to 
knowledge, a review, or a report or a synthesis 
or a design in the student's field. When a student 
completes a thesis, it should be presented in 
clear and precise language. 



A wide variety of examination systems is in 
use and any one is appropriate provided it gives 
evidence of the student's progress toward the 
completion of the program. A rigorous compre~ 
hensive exaniinatiotf over the field is usually a 
part of quality programs. 

Students admitted into programs leading to 
the Master's degree should show evidence of 
superior ability, achievement, motivation, and. 
of course, appropriate undergraduate preparation 
for advanced study. Admission oj students may 
be granted on the basis of evidence such as under- 
graduate scholarship, the results of performance 
prediction tests, recommendations from knowl- 
edgeable professors, and interviews. 

A particular professor or small committee of 
professors should provide counsel and supervision 
for each Master's student. As the student pro- 
ceeds in his program, his professor or his com- 
mittee makes periodic reviews of his progress and 
permits him to continue only so long as his work 
is superior. 

The Master's student should devote full time 
to graduate study and research in residence at 
his college or university for a minimum of one 
semester, or one quarter, or one summer session, 
so that, for a period, he may work in close and 
often informal collaboration with graduate faculty 
professors, with other graduate students in the 
program, and with distinguished visiting scholars. 
It is important that the student proceed expedi- 
tiously toward the completion of his program. 
Continued part-time study over a period of several 
years with no full-time attendance is strongly 
discouraged. Most colleges and universities re- 
quire the completion of a Master's degree program 






within some definite period, such as within four 
years after beginning graduate work. Continua- 
tion beyond this period raises questions con- 
cerning the validity of the experience. 

Scholarship, Fellowship, Assistantship, and 
Loan-fund awards arc important elements in a 
good Master’s program. A graduate Scholarship 
or Fellowship is a gift made to a student to aid 
him in carrying forward his graduate study. The 
Teachinii Assisianiship, whereby the Master’s 
student is employed to provide part-time assist- 
ance to a professor in teaching a class, is often 
a very useful arrangement since the graduate 
student receives a stipend as well as valuable 
experience in relation to college and university 
teaching; and, at the same time, the college or 
university receives useful assistance. All Teaching 
Assistants should be given advice, guidance, and 
should be closely supervised by experienced pro- 
fessors. The extent of their service should be 
limited so that it does not substantially retard 
their progress toward completion of their Master's 
degree. The Research Assisianiship, when avail- 
able, permits the Master’s student to be employed 
to give part-time assistance or collaboration to 
a professor in the conduct of research and may 
help the student to progress toward his Master’s 
degree. 

The Fhysical Faciliiies 

A college or university offering a good graduate 
program has adequate physical facilities such as 
seminar rooms, offices, and library carrels. The 
library should, of course, contain far more ex- 
tensive materials than arc usually present in an 
undergraduate library. Lists of the necessary 
holdings of scholarly books and periodicals may 



be obtained, in many cases, from the headquar- 
ters. of the scholarly or professional societies. 

In the sciences, appropriate laboratories, equip- 
ment and facilities are required as well as sub- 
stantial funds annually to provide for the neces- 
sary equipment and supplies. 

The Deforce of Master in 
Professional Fields 

Programs leading to the degree of Master in 
professional fields are generally similar in ele- 
ments to those leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts or Master of Science except that they 
emphasize an introduction to professional affairs 
and practice. 

In many cases the specilic nature of profes- 
sional Master’s degree programs seems not to 
have been geneially agreed upon by the profes- 
sors and practitioners in the particular lields. 
Some descriptions, however, are available and 
these have often been written to provide standards 
relative to program accreditation by professional 
organizations approved by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. Two such statements, one 
for Business Administration and the other for 
Fine Arts, will now be summari/ed in order to 
Illustrate these patterns and to provide a com- 
parison with the Master of Arts and Master of 
Science patterns. 

The Musier of liusiness Ailminisiraiion (M.li.A.) 
and Ollier Dei{rees* 

*Tlw Anit'ntiiii Aism uifnm «»/ ( ulU-vnilc Stliool^ «/ Huutifss 
CoiistitunoH, Hy l.tiws; Siitmhinh of Act niliMion, 

101 N. Skinkcr Houlov;ml. St. I oiiis. Mo. 

“(1) Master’s degree programs of member insti- 
tutions may be listed in the roster of ap- 
proved master’s degree programs if they 
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meet the standards set forth below. It is 
recognized that various purposes are served 
by different programs at the Master’s level 
and that various degrees are awarded. . . . 

”(2) As a general practice, approved master's 
degree programs in business will be ex- 
pected to limit their admissions to holders 
of a baccalaureate degree from accredited 
institutions. It is expected further that ad- 
mission will be granted only to students 
showing high promise of success in post- 
graduate business study. Various measures 
of high promise may be used; these include: 
(a) the candidate's performanee on the Ad- 
mission Test for Graduate Study in Business 
(ATGSB); (b) the candidate's undergrad- 
uate grade averages and the trend of his 
grades during his undergraduate sehix)ling; 
(c) the candidate's rank in his collegiate 
graduating class. Ordinarily such measures 
of promise will be used in combination and 
a final judgment arrived at accordingly 
rather than on the basis of a single criterion. 
Ordinarily, likewise, the candidate will 
stand well above average by most of the 
measures. 

"(3) In approved programs most master's degree 
courses will be taught by full-time faculty 
members. 

“(4) With few exceptions, master's degree courses 
will be taught by faculty members with 
appropriate doctoral degrees. 

"(5) The .school shall have suitable accommo- 
dations for its faculty and students, and 
adequate laboratory, library and other 
facilities essential to the effective pursuit 
of its objectives. 
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“(6) The school and its master's program(s) shall 
have been established and in operation for 
such a period of time as to make it possible 
to evaluate its ability to sustain the master's 
program(s) at acceptably high levels of 
quality. 

"(7) It is expected that a school offering both 
undergraduate and graduate work will 
maintain both operations on a high-stand- 
ard basis. Expansion into both areas of 
responsibility should not be undertaken 
until the school has sjflicient resources to 
maintain full standard operations in both. 

"(8) Students completing degree programs in 
business must either as undergraduate or as 
graduate students complete the equivalent 
of the undergraduate core as set forth in 
Standard (4) of the Standards for Under- 
graduate Program Accreditation, (e.g.. ‘As 
the foundation for training in business ad- 
ministration. instruction shall be offered in 
the fields of economics, accounting, statis- 
tics. business law or legal environment of 
business, business finance, marketing, and 
management. In general, candidates for 
the undergraduate degree shall receive basic 
instruction in each of these fields. Oppor- 
tunities beyond the basic course shall be 
available in at least three of the above 
fields. . . .') 

For the M.B.A. degree, it is expected that 
the program beyond the core shall be broad 
in nature and aimed at general competence 
for overall management. 

For other master's degrees the limitation on 
specialization beyond the core will not 
apply. 



“(9) For the M.B.A. degree, it is expected that 
programs will require for most students a 
minimum of two semesters (or equivalent) 
of work beyond the core and the bacca- 
laureate degree in classes reserved exclus- 
ively for graduate students. 

“(10) The Association desires to encourage the 
development and testing of new programs 
and constructive revision of existing pro- 
grams. . . 



The Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.)* 



“I. Ceneral 

It is recommended that the Master of Fine 
Arts degree be granted only by graduate 
programs wherein the emphasis is upon the 
studio practice of some aspect of art, with 
the intent of educating students for profes- 
sional careers as painters, sculptors, print- 
makers, designers, ceramists and other crafts- 
men, photographers, etc. It is further recom- 
mended that master level graduate programs 
with the major emphasis in art history should 
lead to the M.A. degree 



“II. Institutional Requirements 
A. Staff 

\.Stantlanls for Staff Selection 
No department should offer the M.F.A. 
in creative fields which does not have 
on its staff active professional artists 
whose work in painting, sculpture, 
photography, prints, and the crafts is 



•••The Prescnl SiaJiis of ihc MI A. Depree: A Report 
to the Midwest College Art Conference ‘ by N Boothby. J. J. 
Hausman. H. R. Hope. A. Megrew’. h. f \ ^J'5* 
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of the calibre which commands atten- 
tion in major national and regional 
exhibitions; or, in such fields as graph- 
ics and industrial design whose work 
is regularly utilized in design applica- 
tions of the highest order in commerce 
and industry. 

2. Staff A ssignment 

A teaching schedule of not more than 
eighteen contact hours each week for 
studio teachers and eight or nine se- 
mester hours for art historians should 
be considered a maximum load. 
Teachers who have administrative 
duties should have lighter teaching 
loads 

. . . Graduate programs should not be 
attempted by departments without suf- 
ficient manpower to offer graduate 
level work in art history' and at least 
two elective fields, in addition to a 
major. 

3. Research Time, Facilities, anti 
Recognition 

It is necessary for a graduate faculty 
to have time for research and studio 
activities. Time should be allowed for 
research undertakings, aside from 
teaching responsibilities. For the cre- 
ative artist, studio work should be 
considered the equivalent of scholarly 
or scientific research in academic 
fields, and the exhibition and award 
record, and other professional recog- 
nitions, of a creative artist or designer 
should be considered us equivalent to 



publication records in academic fields 
as a basis for advancement in faculty 
rank and salary. 

B. Departmental Facilities and Resources 

1. Space 

No institution should offer courses for 
which it docs not have adequate space 
and equipment as well as qualified 
personnel 

2. Library and Slide Collections 
Institutions offering graduate programs 

• should have library funds and slide 
budgets substantially in excess of those 
which teach only undergraduate pro- 
grams — 

3. Gallery or Museum 

The graduate student should have the 
opportunity for frequent study of orig- 
inal works of art, both historic and 
contemporary. Programs to insure 
that students are transported to im- 
portant museums for special exhibi- 
tions should be encouraged and funds 
provided for this purpose 

lll.Tke M.F.A. Program 
A. Admission Policies 

\. Standards for Admissions 
The candidate for the M.F.A. should 
have a bachelor’s degree with a major 
in art from a qualified institution. He 
must also have an adequate under- 
graduate program in general studies. 
The major in art in many colleges will 
not be sufficient preparation for rigor- 
ous graduate programs without addi- 



tional work in studio practice which 
should not count towards the degree. 
Conversely, some students from other 
institutions with extensive studio ex- 
perience will have deficiencies in gen- 
eral studies and in art history which 
should be made up without graduate 
credit. 

2. Evaluation of Applications 
Admissions to candidacy for the de- 
gree should be based not only on 
academic records, but also upon the 
critical examination of original works 
of art. 

3. Credit Hours 

A semester hour of credit should rep- 
resent three hours of work each week 
for a semester of 15 or 16 weeks. In 
lecture and recitation courses, it may 
be earned by one hour in class and two 
hours in preparation. In studio and 
laboratory courses where considerable 
out-of-class work is assigned, and 
where facilities available to the stu- 
dent out-of-class arc equal to those 
provided him in scheduled classes, it 
may be earned by two hours in class 
and one hour in preparation. In 
studio and laboratory courses where 
extensive outside work is not regularly 
assigned, it should be earned by three 
hours in class. . . . 

B. Course Requirements 

The M.F.A. program should require at 
least two years of genuine graduate work, 
based upon an undergraduate major in 



art of high professional standards, it is 
recommended that the total of studio 
and related professional requirements 
taken during the combination of the 
undergraduate and graduate years ap- 
proximate 100 semester hours or more, 
that the requirements in art history taken 
during the combination of the under- 
graduate and graduate years be 1 8 semes- 
ter hours or more, and that the total of 
general studies taken be 30 semester 
hours or more. Two or more courses in 
art history beyond the level of intro- 
ductory survey courses should be re- 
quired of graduate students in creative 
fields. . . . 

C. Examinations and Thesis Requirements 
The M.F.A. candidate should pass a 
comprehensive examination, written or 
oral or both, which covers significant 
aspects of the theory, criticism, and his- 
tory of art. Such an examination should 
not be given at the end of the degree 
program, but at a time so that deficien- 
cies which it reveals can be corrected. 
The thesis requirement for the M.F.A. 
degree should be an original work of art. 
or a group of such works. This may be 
accompanied by a written document, but 
such a document in itself should not be 
considered the thesis." 

» » » 

Conclusion 

It is hoped that this statement will be helpful 
in bringing about an improved understanding of 
the nature of academic programs leading to the 
degree of Master. 
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